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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


General John Regan was written in 191a and first 
performed in 1913 in London. Since then much water 
has run under the bridge and the State of Ireland has 
entirely changed. In the days when the play was written 
a Lord Lieutenant still kept royal state in Dublin Castle 
and the Viceregal Lodge. But for a long time the Lord 
Lieutenant had taken no active part in the government 
of Ireland. That was left to Chief Secretaries, but the 
ornamental part, the ceremonial opening of all sorts of 
things, the laying of foundation stones, and the reception 
of debutantes fell to the lot of the Lord Lieutenant, 
who also had a say in the distribution of that lavish 
government charity which was supposed to pacify the 
hearts of the rebellious Irish and make them contented 
with their lot. 

All this has now changed, the Lord Lieutenant has 
disappeared. Worthless piers are no longer built at 
government expense. The Royal Irish Constabulary has 
been disbanded and the faint loyalist bleatings of “God 
Save the King” are heard no more. All this must be 
remembered by those who read the play, here published 
for the first time, with their minds full of the present 
condition of Ireland. The whole apparatus of the play 
is now hopelessly dated. One can only trust that the 
joke on which the play is founded may survive the 
political institutions which formed the original setting. 
“Crowns and Thrones may perish” but a joke is immortal, 
if it is a good one. 

G, A. B. 

KIELLS, 1933 
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General John Regan was originally produced at the 
A.pollo Theatre, Tondon on January ^th, 1913, with 
the following cast: 
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GENERAL JOHN REGAN 

ACT I 

SCENE: The Market-place^ Ballyrnojy with the street stretching 
hack from it. On the r. the Imperial Hotely which is 
no more than a pot-house. Back from it the office of 
""The Connaught Eagle."^ Farther hacky rows of shopSy 
chiefly drapers and publicanSy goods piled in street. 
On L. Tolice Barracks. Farther backy butcher's shopy 
name over door ""Kerrigan." An old pump stands 
in c. of stage up. 

DATE : Any time during the last tenyears. 

TIME : I p.m. on a hot summer day. 

OLD BEGGAR-WOMAN smoksng day pipey sitting 
up R. 

BILLING and CHAUFFEUR discovered in motor-car 
beside Imperial Hotef down R. At rise of 
curtain billing gets out. {He is brisk-looking, 
clean-shavedy with a highly-intelligent and humor- 
ous face. He is dressed in a smooth gr^ suit, 
gr^ Homburg hat, and a grey alpaca dust-coat.) 
He comes c., with small grip in handy looking 
round. 

CHAUFFEUR gets out after him and takes large bag 
into hotel the back wayy behind motor. 

DOYLE ENTERS through porch of hotel after Chauf¬ 
feur's exit. He is a shably-looking many with 
a large stomachy clean-shavedy heavy-jawed. He 
stands smoking in porch, 
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ACT l] 


General John Kegan 
BILLING sees him and speaks. 

{During this scene A woman leading a donkey with 
panniers full of turf A woman with a basket 
over her arm, both bare-footed, dressed in short 
petticoats and shawls with head-handkerchiefs 
over their heads, pass occasionally across the 
back of the stage, entering at sides, one or other, 
going into shops and coming out. small boys, 
also bare-footed, cross back of stage, little 
GIRLS with school-satchels enter, cross stage, 
and go into houses. 

The background to which the village street leads is a 
small harbour with fishing-boats and curraghs; 
sea b^ond.) 

BILLING Say, arc you the proprietor of this hotel? 
DOYLE I am. 

BILLING {looking at it and then at the empty square and 
street) Nothing doing? Business pretty slack? 

DOYLE You may say that. 

BILLING Can I register? 

DOYLE Can you what? 

BILLING Can I engage a room in your hotel? 

DOYLE You can, of course. What would hinder you? 

{Cross stage c., calling Mary Ellen 1 Mary Ellen 1 
BILLING {goes up) I’ve toured this God-forsaken country 
of yours for the last week, and IVe seen stagnation; 
but I reckon this place has gotten anything Fve 
bumped into beat to a frazzle. 

DOYLE Mary Ellen! 

BILLING Say now, is there any live man in it at all? 
DOYLE There is, and plenty. Mary Ellen I 

IQ 


General John Regan [act i 

(mary ELLEN, a sluttish maid of about fifteen years 
old^ in short petticoats^ with hair in pigtail 
down her back, enters. Her face is dirty, 
but she is a pretty girl.) 

Why didn’t you come when you heard me calling? 

MARY ELLEN Sure, wasn’t I coming? {With her eyes on 
the motor and a smile on her face.) 

DOYLE Will you carry in this gentleman’s bag then, 
and not stand there grinning. 

{She takes grip from Billing, and exit.) 

BILLING {going towards door of hotel with doyle, followed 
Ity MARY ELLEN) What this place wants is speeding 
up. I’m reckoned to have a talent that way where 
I come from, South Bend, Indiana. It would 
interest me some to see if I could wake this place 
up a bit. 

DOYLE You can try. 

BILLING You bet your sweet life I’ll try, and, by Heck, 
I’ll do itl 

EXIT INTO HOTEL, FOLLOWED BY DOYLE. 

Donkty with creels comes on up l. with old man 
leading it to l. c. small boy goes to head of 
donkty. WOMAN comes on, up l. ; bargains with 
man, and he takes off creels and carries them 
off up L. woman pays him. old beggar 
WOMAN up R. crosses to donkty. Bus: two 
LITTLE GIRLS come on up R. and beckon to 

four boys, who come on up l, and all crowd 
round motor, boy sounds horn, at which 

SERGEANT COLGAN and CONSTABLE MORIARTY 

ENTER from Barracks down l. Thty are both 
large, well-nourished men. Thty come out of 
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General John Kegan 

barracks down l. and cross square slowly and 
7 vith dignity. They are both in uniform. 
SERGiiANT {to Small boys) Be off out of that, the whole 
of you. 

Donkey, man, boy and old beggar woman 

EXEUNT Uj) L. THE SMALL BOYS sUnk off tO a 

safe distance. 

SERGEANT and CONSTABLE examine car intently. 
SERGEANT That’s a mighty fine car. 

CONSTABLE It’s Seldom I ever seen a finer. 

SERGEANT {looking into car) Will you look at the little 
clocks that’s in it. 

CONSTABLE It’s spccdometers they call them. I was 
reading about the like one time. 

DOYLE COMES OUT OF HOTEL. 

SERGEANT and CONSTABLE come round, go front of 
motor. 

SERGEANT Bcgorra, Mr. Doyle, that’s a mighty fine car. 
DOYLE You may say that. 

CONSTABLE Divil thc finer ever I secnl 

SERGEANT He’ll be some high-up gentleman that 
owns it. 

DOYLE Believe you me he has the money, whoever 
he is. 

(MARY ELLEN APPEARS AT DOOR.) 

What is it you want, Mary Ellen? Can’t you attend 
on thc gentleman, not be standing there at the door, 
grinning like a stuck pig? 

MARY ELLEN It’s his dinner he’s wanting. 

DOYLE Give it to him, then. Have you no sense? 

MARY ELLJiN What is there to give him? 

Doyle What is there to give him! Give him chops. 



General John Kegan [act i 

and if there’s no chops in the house—and maybe 
there’s not—run across to Kerrigan’s and get a 
couple. 

MARY ELLEN CKosses front of Dojk into Kerrigan*Sy 

up L. Runs when halfway across^ and moriarty 

runs after her up l., then goes back up c. 

thaddeus golligher, proprietor and editor of 

'"The Connaught Baglef comes out of the office 

of that paper. He is a lean^ small man^ very ill- 

shaved, with a heavy grey moustache. 

golligher Good day to you, Sergeant. Good day, 

Doyle. Is it the Lord-Lieutenant you have within in 
the hotel? 

sergeant Begorra, now, it might be I 

DOYLE It is not, then. Nor it’s not the Chief Secretary. 
Nor It’s not the Chief Inspector of Police. 

golligher It’ll be a Member of Parliament, then or 
maybe two. ’ 

DOYLE It IS not, but from the way he was speaking Fd 
say he was an American gentleman. Mary Ellen 1 
(mary ELLEN goes to Doyle.) 

Wodd you say now that the gentleman within is a 
X.ARY ELLEN He might. (Jums and exit into hot^l ) 

(MORIARTY EXIT BEHIND MOTOR.) 

sergeant drops down r. of Doyle 

"OM H, is. "Ifs , „igh„ d;,d-L-aiv« hole of . 

sergeant He would not 1 ^ 

a. 
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ACT i] General John Regan 

to the Irish people without putting up with more of 
the same from the Lord-Lieutenant. 

DOYLii “It’s speeding-up you want,” says he. 

GOLLiGiiER Damned impudence. But them Yanks is the 
divil! 

DOYLE I’d like to see if I could do it for you, says he. 

SERGEANT goes Up c. and looks off R. for Moriarfy. 
GOLLIGHER Lcthimtry! 

DOYLE That’s what I’m after saying to him. 

SERGEANT Come along out of this, Moriarty. 

(enter constable moriarty.) 

Haven’t you time enough wasted looking after Mary 
Ellen? 

MORIARTY Up R., CrOSSCS L., and EXIT, FOLLOWED 
BY SERGEANT. 

GOLLIGIIER I wonder what brings the Yank here at aU? 
DOYLE I don’t know, unless it would be that he’s seeing 
the country. There’s them that does. 

GOLLIGIIER I’ve heard of the like. 

HORACE P. BILLING COMES OUT OF door of hotel. 
BILLING Is that hired girl of yours going to get me my 
lunch? For if I don’t get something to eat at once, I’ll 
be no more alive than the rest of you. {Up L.) 

DOYLE {crosses R.) Mary Ellen! Mary Ellen! Come 
here, I say 1 

(MARY ELLEN APPEARS AT DOOR.) 

Is the gentleman’s lunch nearly ready? 

MARY ELLEN It might. 

DOYLE {to Billing) It’s all right, sir—she’s frying the 
chops this minute. 

BILLING When I’ve finished my lunch, I’ll want a guide 
to this locality. {Down c.) 
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General John Kegan 

DOYLE A guide, is it? 

BILLING Yes. Someone who knows the town and the 
section and will show me what I want to see. 

DOYLE I don’t know could you get a better man than 
Mr. Golligher here. Mr. Golligher is the proprietor 
and editor of Tbe Connaught 'Eagle —and what he 
doesn’t know about Ballymoy might be dropped into 
a tumbler full of porter and there wouldn’t be a drop 
spilled. 

BILLING {takes off hat and hows) Proud to meet you, sir. 
(golligher takes off his hat slowly.) 

I’m connected with the Press myself. My name’s 
Billing, Horace P. Billing-—and I own all the principal 
newspapers in Indiana. 

GOLLIGHER Anything I can do for you, sir, in the way 
of showing you the scenery . . . 

BILLING The first thing I want to see is the statue of 
General John Regan. 

DOYLE The statue! 

BILLING Statue, or other memorial. I’m engaged, 
gentlemen, in writing the first complete Life of that 
soldier-statesman, the immortal founder of the liberties 
of the Republic of Bolivia. {Cross c.) 

DOYLE {to Golligher) Speak up, Thady. 

GOLLIGHER {cross R. to BUHnff) With regard to the 
statue of the deceased General . . . 

billing I needn’t tell you that I came straight to 
Ballymoy as soon as I landed on this side. 

golligher You did, of course. Where else would 
you go? 

Old bent man and another man enter up l. 
and cross to motor; look at it^ and exeunt up r. 



ACT i] General John Regan 

BILLING After collecting such traditions as survive in 
the locality, I propose to ransack the libraries of the 
principal European cities, and to gather all possible 
information. 

GOLLiGHER With regard to the statue of the deceased 
General . . , 

BILLING The place where it ought to be standing is 
right there {pointing to square') ... in the centre of 
the principal square of his native city. 

DOYLE and GOLLIGHER turn and go slowly up to 
pump. 

GOLLIGHER With regard to that statue . . . 

DOYLE What Mr. GoUigher is meaning to say is that 
therc*s no statue at the present time. 

BILLING No statue to General John Regan in Ballymoy 1 
You amaze me, gentlemen. 

DOYLE There should be one, surely. 

GOLLIGHER It’s on account of the tyranny of the land¬ 
lords and the system of grazing ranches, that every¬ 
thing’s backward in Ireland; but believe you me, once 
we get Home Rule, it’ll be different. It’s what 1 ve 
been saying for twenty years and more. Landlords is 
the curse of Ireland, and until wc get . . . 

MARY ELLEN APPIL\RS AT DOOR OF HOTEL. 

MARY ELLEN Thc chops is fticd. (exit through hotel.) 

BILLING I won’t be long, gentlemen. {Goingl) As soon 
as I’ve finished, if Mr. GoUigher wiU be so good as to 
spare me a little of his valuable time, I’U be tickled to 
death, (goes in.) 

DOYLE and GOLLIGHER watch him. 

DOYLE Did you ever hear of General John Regan? 

GOLLIGHER 1 did not. 
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General John Regan 

DOYLE There’s no Regans here, an3rway. 

GOLLiGHER There isn’t one of the name in the place 
now, whatever there may have been in time past. 

DOYLE It could be that he’s come to the wrong town by 
accident. 

(There is a paused) 

GOLLIGHER It could be that his friend is one of the 
American Fenians. 

DOYLE Or one that was fighting along with Wolfe Tone. 

GOLLIGHER But whether he was or not, there’s no 
statue to him in Ballymoy. (Goes up to motor 1 ) 

DOYLE Nor won’t be (going l.), without Mr. Billing 
pays for it himself. The rates is high enough without 
an extra penny in the pound for statues that nobody 
wants. 

GOLLIGHER I’d say he’d plenty of money by that motor¬ 
car. {JDrops down c.) 

DOYLE Of course, if he paid for it, I wouldn’t be against 
putting it up. 

GOLLIGHER (peevcd) If so be we knew who the General 
wasl 

DOYLE That’s what you’ll have to know before he has 
his lunch ate, for he’ll be asking you questions the 
whole of the afternoon. 

GOLLIGHER He can ask! 

DOYLE And you’ll have to teU him. (Cross r.) 

GOLLIGHER I will not, for I won’t know what to say 
to him. (Looks off l.) Is that the Major now coming up 
the road? 

MAJOR KENT, a shorty sprucOy military-looking many 

with gr^ hairy and dr. o’grady, dressed in 
rather loud yellow tweedSy and bright yellow 
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General John Regan 
leggings, brown hoots and a tweed cap, enter at 

BACK. 

DOYLE (looks off L.) It is. Hc’s to scc me to-day about 
the chestnut filly he bought beyond in Doolough, and 
wants to get rid of. The Doctor’s along with him. It’s 
a pity now about the Doctor. I’ve a liking for him, 
so I have, though it’s mortal hard to get a penny out 
of him. It’s upwards of thirty pounds he owes me this 
minute. 

GOLLiGiiER It could be, now, that the Major would 
know about General John Regan. 

DOYLE He could not. How could he? 

ENTER MAJOR, FOLLOWED BY o’GRADY. 

MAJOR crosses R. to Doyle. 

major Good-morning, Golligher. Good-morning, 
Doyle. I called round to sec—Hullo 1 Who’s in the big 
car? 

(major and doyle^<? over to car. They exatnine it and 
then talk earnestly^) 

GOLLIGHER I bcg your pardon. Doctor, but if you could 
spare me a minute . . . 

o’grady (turns to Golligher, then goes to Major') Certainly. 
There’s nothing I should enjoy more. Major, you 
settle about the filly with Doyle, and don’t let her go 
a penny under twenty-five pounds. I’ll be with you 
again in a minute. (Down c.) Anybody going in for a 
libel against the Connaught liagle? For if there is, take 
my advice and pay up at once. You can’t stand over 
the things you print in that paper, and any jury . . . 

golligher It’s not a libel action. 

o’grady I suppose the Government is going to prose¬ 
cute you for that article of yours on boycotting? Serve 
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you jolly well right if you get six months for it. All 
the same, I’U do the best I can for you. I’ll write a note 
to the Lord-Lieutenant. 

GOLLiGHER There’s an American gentleman in the 
hotel... 

o’grady I was just wondering who the big motor 
belonged to. You take my advice, GoUigher, and 
freeze on to that American gentleman. A man with a 
motor like that must have piles and piles of money. I 
needn’t tell you that we could do with a little more 
than we have in Ballymoy, all of us. 

(doyte and the major into hotel.) 

GOLLIGHER We could, surely. 

o’grady If you play your cards properly, you may get 
him to finance a bacon-curing industry, or build a 
town-hall or start some kind of relief works . . . 

GOLLIGHER If he Starts anything, it’ll be a statue. 

o’grady Very well; let him. Statues are capital things. 
You can’t have too many of them in a town. You may 
not care for them, GoUigher, on account of the way 
your artistic education has been neglected. But let me 
teU you that there are much worse things in the world 
than statues. 

GOLLIGHER I don’t know that I’d approve of the like. 
What use are they? 

o’grady a good life-sized statue is an ornament to 
any town. You’d be as proud as possible if he set up a 
female figure emblematical of the United Irish League 
that you’re always talking about—^her feet planted on 
a map of Ulster and the “Harp that once through 
Tara’s HaUs” grasped firmly in her right hand. The 
lady done in green Connemara marble, of course. 



ACT i] General John Regan 

GOLLIGHER It’s Gcnctal John Regan he has in his mind. 

o’grady Very well. There’s no objection that I know 
of to General John Regan. You haven’t got a down on 
him, have you, Golligher? 

GOLLIGHER I have not—for I couldn’t, on account . . . 

o’grady I can’t recollect his name in connection with 
the War, so I don’t know what you can have against 
him. 

GOLLIGHER No, no. The American gentleman has me 
engaged for the afternoon the way he’ll be able to 
ask information about the General. That’s what has me 
bothered. 

o’grady I don’t see why that should bother you. 
If he asks you questions, just answer him. 

GOLLIGHER I could answer them, if it wasn’t that I 
never heard tell of the General before to-day 1 

o’grady I don’t sec why that should stop you. He’ll 
believe whatever you say, and it’ll be just as good to 
him as if it was the truth. These American tourists 
arc all the same. So arc the English. They come over 
here hungry to be told lies about Ireland, and the more 
you tell them the better they’re pleased. 

DOYLE AND MAJOR COME OUT OP HOTEL. 

GOLLIGHER How am I to be inventing lies to satisfy the 
likes of him? 

o’grady Don’t raise ridiculous objections, Golligher. 
It’s just as easy to invent lies about a General as about 
politics. A man like you who fills up a paper with 
them every week of his life, writing a leading article— 
maybe twice in a month—could teU lies about General 
John Regan, or any other General, from morning to 
night without turning a hair. 
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MR. H. BILLING COMES OUT OF HOTEL and looks 

round, o’grady goes r. ; golligher follows 
him. 

GOLLIGHER (to o’grady) For God’s sake. Doctor, will 
you tell me who was General John Regan? 
o’grady {holding out hand to Billing I m pleased to meet 

you. 

(doyle and major up c.) 

My name’s O’Grady—Lucius O Grady, M.D. of 
Trinity College, Dublin. I’m the doctor here, and 
medical officer of health in this district. That’s my 
friend. Major Kent, over there, talking to Doyle about 
a filly. They’ve probably agreed to split the difference 
in the matter of price by this time, so it will be no harm 
to interrupt them. Major, come here. I want to intro¬ 
duce you . . . 

(the major crosses r.) 
billing Horace P. Billing. 

o’grady To Mr. Billing—Mr. Billing has been talking 
to Golligher about General John Regan. 

(major blent shakes hands with Billing.') 

The Major isn’t very well up in modern history. 
There’s no use cross-questioning him about the 
General. 

billing But, as a prominent citizen of Ballymoy, he 
must have heard of . . . 

o’grady Of course he’s heard of him—of course he’s 
heard. What I meant to say . . . 
major Heard of who, O’Grady? 

o’grady General John Regan. I don’t say you know all 
about him. Major, for you don’t, but you’ve a good 
general idea of who he was and what he did. As a 
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military man you must know the names of his principal 
battles. 

MAJOR I*ve never heard of him in my life. 

BILLING Never heard of General John Regan 1 Well, 
search me 1 

o’grady That just shows you, Mr. Billing, the lament¬ 
able state of Irish education at present. Here’s Major 
Kent, a gentleman of good position and a military 
man'—you can see he’s been drilled by the look of 

him . . . 

(major crosses up l.) 

BILLING I expected to see a statue of the General in the 
middle of the Square. 

o’grady We haven’t exactly decided on the form the 
memorial is to take. There is a strong party in the 
Urban District Council in favour of a drinking- 
fountain. Mr. Doyle here is for an obelisk—an obelisk 
in grey granite. It was you who suggested the obelisk, 
wasn’t it, Doyle? 

DOYLE {at door of hotel) It was. 

BILLING The matter has been discussed then? 

o’grady It’s always being discussed. The Urban 
District Council has been at it for years. There’s 
hardly ever a meeting at which the subject doesn’t crop 
up, unless there happens to be an election of a street 
scavenger, or something really important of that sort. 
Mr. GoUighcr is all for a statue. He’s writing a leading 
article in his paper next week, pressing the claims of a 
statue very strongly. Aren’t you, GoUigher? 

GOLLIGHER I am. 

BILLING. I shall look forward to reading that article! 

major {cross r.) But, my dear O’Grady . . . 
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o^GRADY {leads him c.) Do be quiet, Major. You re not 
a member of the Urban District Council, and all you 
have to do is to subscribe. I may mention, gentlemen, 
that the Major intends to give £5. 

MAJOR I don’t understand what you’re talking about, 

but I won’t . . . 

o’GRADY {leads him l. c.) Paying by instalments, of 
course, over a period of three years the regular 
system. Understand it, Mr. Billing. I believe it was 
first invented in America. As for the site of the 
memorial we are pretty well agreed that the place for 
it is here. {He walks across stage and stops c., opposite the 
Police Barracksi) 

MAJOR {crossing r.) What’s all this about, Doyle? 

DOYLE I don’t know, unless it’s the statue that the 
American gentleman wants to have put up to General 
John Regan. 

o’grady {stopping) It is here, in front of the General s 
early home—this is the place you selected for the site, 

isn’t it, Doyle? 

DOYLE It is. 

o’grady This is Mr. Doyle—one of our wealthiest 
citizens, much wealthier than the Major, though he 
doesn’t look it. 

DOYLE {down c.) I am not. How could I, when I can t 
get my money out of them that owes it? 
o’gb-Ady {crossing R.) Mr. Doyle has promised £10. 

BILLING takes off his hat and stands in a reverent 
attitudey contemplating the Police Barracks. 
billing And is this where the patriot statesman, the 
deliverer of Bolivia . . .? 

o’grady That’s the very spot. It’s a poHce barrack 
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now. The Government added a top storey and the roof 
when they took the building over. But it was there . . . 
BILLING Excuse me for a moment, gentlemen. I must 
fetch my camera, (goes into hotel.) 

MAJOR (crossing R.) It’s all jolly well, O’Grady, your 
talking in that sort of way . . . 

DOYLE (crosses R. and pushes Major aside) Bedamn, but. 
Doctor, if you think I’ve ten pounds to waste on a 
statue of a General that nobody ever heard of, when I 
can't get the trifle you owe me . . . 

GOLLiGHER (drops dowti R. of O'Gradj) If there’s to be 
an article on General John Regan in my paper next 
Saturday you may write it yourself. Doctor, for I can’t, 
and, what’s more, I won’t! 
o’grady You can if you like. 

GOLLIGHER But I don’t know anything about . . . 
o’grady Don’t be idiotic, Gollighcr. Aren’t you always 
writing articles about things you don’t know any¬ 
thing about? Isn’t there an article every week in your 
paper about something you don’t know anything 
about? 

DOYLE Well, listen to me: there’s something I know 
about, and that’s the value of ten pounds, and I’ll tell 
you another thing, that it would suit you a damned 
sight better to pay me . . . what you owe me. 
o’grady Be quiet, Doyle. I’ll deal with you when I’ve 
finished with Gollighcr. Now, look here, Gollighcr ... 
GOLLIGHER It’s a curious thing, so it is . . . 
o’grady Tell me this, now, Gollighcr, and speak the 
truth for once in your life, if you can. Is there any 
mortal thing in the world that you do know anything 
about? There is not. And aren’t you always writing 
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articles? You are. You never stop! WeU then, what’s 
to prevent your writing one on General John Regan 

for next Saturday? 

golligher To hsten to the way you’re talking. Doctor, 
anybody’d think . . • 

MR. BILLING comes out of hotel with camera, ana 
fixes it R. c. to face police-barracks. 

MAJOR {crossing r.) I object ... 

o’grady I’ll deal with your objection later on. Major. 
In the meanwhile, you’d better be getting home. 
You’ll only give yourself away if you stop here. 

(He pushes the major off up l., opposite hotel.) 
MAJOR {as th^ go) It’s all very fine, O’Grady . .. hustling 
me in this sort of way. But I haven’t settled with Doyle 

about the filly. . 

o’grady You can settle with him afterwards. This is a 

position requiring the utmost delicacy and tact, and 

you possess neither. 

MAJOR But I don’t understand . . , 

o’grady There’s no need for you to understand. Go 

home. {Pushes major off, up l.) 

billing settles his camera with care, 

SERGEANT AND CONSTABLE COME ON at bock of 

stage, R. Th^ come forward and stare at the 
camera. 

BILLING So it was upon this spot that John Regan first 
saw the light of day? 

o’grady He wasn’t born here. This is where he lived 
as a boy. The house in which he was born is now a 
ruin. Mr. Thady GoUigher will take you and show it 

you later on. {Cross R. c.) 

(golltgher and doyle up r.) 
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SERGEANT Begging your pardon. Doctor, but is the 
gentleman going to photograph the barracks? 

o’grady He is, Sergeant; the lower part of it, not 
the roof. He doesn’t want the roof or the upper 
storey. 

SERGEANT Would there be any objection to me and 
Moriarty . . . 

o’grady Not the slightest. 

SERGEANT Bcgorra, it isn’t every day a man gets the 
chance of having his likeness took in a backward place 
like this. 

o’grady Go and settle yourselves as gracefully as you 
can on the doorstep. 

Th^ go to the door of barracks and stand rigidly 
erecty like soldiers at attention, 

BILLING puts his head under a black cloth. 

golligiii-.r (drops down r. of O'Grady) Will you tell me 
now. Doctor, where was the General born? For if I’m 
to show the gentleman . . . 

o’grady There’s a capital ruined cottage in that field 
where Doyle has his cattle, out beyond the workhouse. 

golligher (crosses to l. of O'Grady) And was it there 
he was born? I wouldn’t like to be deceiving the 
gentleman. 

o’grady That’s the exact spot. You’ll be able to spread 
yourself to any extent about the breaking-up of the 
happy home of the Regans, and its aU being the fault 
of the Government. 


billing Thank you, gentlemen, thank you. That 
photograph will enrich my forthcoming history. The 
people of Bolivia wiU not be ungrateful . . . 

SERGEANT and constable go into the barracks. 




General John Kegan ^ 

o’grady {crosses r. to Billing) I daresay now you d like 
to see the actual birthplace of the General, Mr. Billing? 
Golligher will take you there. It’s not far. There’s 
nothing like doing the thing thoroughly when you’re 
at it. Birthplaces are always tremendously interesting. 
In fact, except for graves, they’re the most interesting 
things there are. His grave, of course, is in Bolivia, 
so we can’t show you that. Now then, Golligher, 
shoulder that camera and trot along. 
golligher goes to take camera. 

BILLING To see the birthplace of the General but I 
couldn’t think of loading Mr. Golligher with my 
camera. {Jal^s it up Wexit up l., with golligher.) 
o’grady strolls after them l. go off together, 

golligher trying to take camera. 

DOYLE {down c.) Come here, Doctor. What s this I hear 
about a statue and me giving ten pounds? 
o’grady Your money is perfectly safe, Doyle. Don t 
you fret about that. If he offers a respectable sum in 
the way of subscription towards the statue, we’ll buy 
one for whatever it is he gives, and you can put your 
own money back in your pocket. If he doesn’t give 
us enough to buy a statue, there won’t be one. That’s 

aU! 

DOYLE It’s all very well talking, but what I’d like to 

know is when are you going to pay me? 
o’grady Don’t rag me about that miserable twenty 

pounds. I’m sick of the subject, I am. 

DOYLE Twenty pounds! Do you know that it s£33 ^5®-^ 
•—so it is, and I don’t see any way of getting it unless I 

put you in the County Court. 
o’grady Don’t pretend to be a greater fool than you 
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are, Doyle. Don’t you see that you’ll make money out 
of this statue more than you’d get by county-courting 
me once a month for ten years? 

DOYLE All I see is that I’ll have to give ten pounds in the 
end. 

o’grady Didn’t you say to me the other day that 
business in this town is so dull that you’re losing more 
than you’re making in keeping that hotel of yours? 

DOYLE I did, and it’s true. 

o’grady It’s not true, nor anything like true. You’re 
simply coining money, Doyle. 

DOYLE I am not. How the devil could I be, when you 
won’t pay me what you owe me? 

o’grady And all you want is the chance of making 
more. Well, I’m offering you the chance. 

DOYLE It’s what I can’t see is how to make money out 
of a statue that maybe I’ll have to pay for. 

o’grady If we put up a first-rate statue to General John 
Regan we can have a ceremony for unveiling it. You 
don’t understand statues, of course, but you can take 
my word for it that every single one that is erected is 
unveiled by someone, generally the grandest lady that 
can be got, and a speech is made by her husband. Now, 
who’s the grandest lady in Ireland? The wife of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, of course. We’ll have her to unveil 
the statue. And the Lord-Lieutenant will make a 
speech. , . . Now, you see where the money comes in. 

DOYLE I do not. 

o’grady Well, in the first place, the Lord-Lieutenant 
and all his staff will have to lunch in your hotel. He 
and whoever comes with him. There’s nowhere else 
in the place where they can lunch. You can charge 
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them 5S. a head, and that will come to something 
for a start. Only for a start, mind. 

DOYLE {doubtftdly, but with some hope) What would bring 
the Lord-Lieutenant or the hke of him to a backward 
place like Ballymoy? 

o’grady It’s not only the Lord-Lieutenant who’ll come. 
If we get up a proper statue, we’ll have the Chief 
Secretary, the Commander of the Forces, and all the 
Vice-Presidents of all the Government Boards—sixty 
or seventy of them—at five shillings a head, for lunch. 
That’ll be worth more to you than the beggarly few 
pounds I owe you. 

DOYLE If so be that the Lord-Lieutenant does come to 
Ballymoy, and be damned to it but I wouldn’t put it 
past you, Doctor, if you put your mind to it. 

o’grady And that’s only the beginning of it, for when 
that Lord-Lieutenant comes , . . 

(DOYLE goes a little r. c. as major kent enters, 
and with him mrs. gregg, a pretty^ welP 
dressedyoung woman.) 

major {crosses to down r.) The American gentleman 
seems to be gone, so I thought I might be allowed to 
come back and finish settling with Doyle about the 
filly. 

o’grady {goes to Mrs. Gregg, l. c. and raises his hat) How 
do you do, Mrs. Gregg? We are expecting the Lord- 
Lieutenant and Lady Chesterton down here soon. I 
suppose you’d have no objection to presenting a 
bouquet to her Excellency? We must have everything 
done in proper style, and there’s always a bouquet on 
these occasions. 

(doyle edges up to O'Grady, R.) 
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MRS. GREGG How lovcly! Do tell me . . . (TaAes the 
DOCTOR by right arm and leads him downl) 

DOYLE If so be that the Lord-Lieutenant comes . . . 

(major up R. c.) 

o’grady He wiU come like a shot when he hears that 
\ve*rc erecting a statue to General John Regan. He*ll 
come, won’t he, Major? 

^fAJOR I shouldn’t wonder if he did. The way Ireland 
has been governed for the last twenty years, nothing 
that a Lord-Lieutenant did would surprise me in the 
least. Now then, Doyle, about the filly . . . 

MRS. GREGG And do you really want me to present a 
bouquet? Td love to, of course. 

o’grady (^f course we do—the largest we can get. 
Mr. Doyle will order it from Dublin. 

MRS. GREGG Oh, whose is the car? (Crossing r.) Is it 
one of the Viceregal cars? ( 7 ’//r//j^ to Doctor.) The 
Sergeant was telling my husband a few minutes ago 
that there was a big car here, but I didn’t know it 
belonged to the Lord-Lieutenant. 

o’CRADY It doesn’t. It’s Mr. Billing’s, a very rich 
American gentleman. He’s writing the Life of General 
John Regan, the man we’re going to erect a statue to. 

BILLING ENTERS, FOLLOWED BY GOLLIGHER UP L. 
GOLLiGiiER is Carrying camera . He goes behind 
pump to hotels and lays it down in porch . 

BILLING approaches Airs. Gr egg and O'Grady. 

BILLING Hullo, Doc. 

MRS. GREGG Is this Mr. Billing? 

o’grady You’ve seen the birthplace? 

BILLING Find 

MRS. GREGG Please introduce me. 
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o’grady Mr. Billing, let me introduce you to Mrs. 
Gregg, the wife of our distinguished Officer of Police. 
She is going to present a bouquet on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the statue. 

GOLLiGHER begins to talk to doyle and the major 
at hotel door. 

BILLING Charmed to meet you, ma^am. You are 
interested in General John Regan? 

MRS. GREGG Oh, yes, I adore him. Don’t you? {Crosses 
to him.) But do show me your car. 

BILLING Why, certainly. (^Crosses to motory followed bj 

MRS. GREGG.) 

Bus: getting into car^ etc. 

MRS. GREGG I’m SO interested in cars. I simply love 
them. 

o’grady goes down r. 

GOLLIGHER, MAJOR and DOYLE have worked round 

back of pump to c. Th^ go towards car. 

GOLLIGHER And he took off his hat the same as he did 
opposite the police-barracks, and the tears running 
down the cheeks of him! “And it was here,” he said, 
that the great General first drew the breath of 
^f'^?’'^speaking the same as it might be a Member of 
Parliament and him addressing a public meeting. 

o’grady I told you you would manage all right if you’d 
only keep your head. 

GOLLIGHER But it’s not all right. For the next thing he 
did was to ask me was there any relations of the 
General living in the neighbourhood, and before I 
rightly understood what he was after, I said there was. 

DOYLE makes gesture of disgust and goes up a little 
and comes back. 
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o’grady I see no harm in that. 

GOLLiGHER But there is here; for nothing will do him 
now only to see them and to talk to them. 

o’grady How many did you say there were? 

GOLLIGHER I didn’t name any number. How could I? 

o’grady That’s all right. Doyle, call Mary Ellen. 

DOYLE (af/er a pause, crosses to c.) Mary EUen won’t do 
you. 

o’grady She’ll do capitally. She is the General’s grand¬ 
niece. {Goes to door of hotel.) Mary Ellen—Mary Ellen 1 
Come here. 

DOYLE {follows him) It’ll take you all you know to 
insense it into the head of Mary Ellen that she’s the 
grand-niece of the General. Sorra the stupider girl 
ever I seen than that same Mary Ellen. 

BILLING and MRS. GREGG come round to front of car. 

GOLLIGHER Sure, she’s not the niece of any General? 
Don’t I know her father and all belonging to her? 
Wasn’t her mother a cousin of my own? 

DOYLE Man alive, you couldn’t trust the likes of them 
ones. She’ll say something that would let the gentleman 
know that she’s not the niece of any General. 

o’grady No, she won’t, not if I know her. Nobody 
ever heard Mary Ellen say a word more than was 
absolutely necessary on any subject. You may talk as 
you like, Doyle, about that girl being stupid, but she 
has sense enough to hold her tongue. Mary EUen, come 
here! 

DOYLE What is she but an ignorant girl from beyond 
the bog? 

GOLLIGHER {sulkily) Didn’t I tell you her mother is a 
cousin of my own? 
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o’grady Now look here, Thady, it’s you who let us 
in for the General having any relatives at all, so you’ll 
have to bear the brunt. Besides, it won’t do you or 
Mary Ellen any harm. 

MRS. GREGG It is the sweetest car. {Coming down front of 
car.) 

ENTER MARY ELLEN, and Stands R. 

o’grady takes Mary 'E.llen by the hand and leads her 
over to Billing. 

o’grady This, Mr. Billing, is the only surviving 
relative of the great General—a grand-niece. Stand up 
straight, Mary Ellen, and try to look as if you were 
proud of your grand relation. 

BILLING {takes off hat) And are you really the grand¬ 
niece of General John Regan? 

MARY ELLEN I might. 

BILLING And to think that to-day you cooked chops for 
my luncheon! 

o’grady The General wouldn’t have thought a bit the 
worse of her for that. He was a genuine democrat, if 
ever there was one. Besides, he must often have cooked 
chops himself. 

BILLING Oh? 

o’grady Campaigning, I mean. 

BILLING Where’s my camera? I must have a picture of 
the General’s grand-niece. {Crosses to hotel and gets 
camera from porch; sets it up and approaches Mary 'Rllen. 

MRS. GREGG {to Mary Ellen, down to l. of her) I hear 
they’re to put up a statue to your uncle. Won’t you be 
pleased? 

MARY ELLEN I might. {Goes up R. a little.) 

major {Crosses to Doctor) Look here, O’Grady. It’s all 
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very fine playing the fool like this, but you know jolly 
well that girl isn’t the niece of the General. 

o’grady (leads Major down r.) Shut up, Major. What 
business is it of yours? Do you want to deprive poor 
little Mary Ellen of the satisfaction of having a statue 
put up to her uncle. 

GREGG, D. I,, COMES OUT OF POLICE BARRACKS in 

uniform; catches sight of his wifcy and crosses 
over to her. During this dialogue billing is 
photographing mary ellen up e., and doyle is 
with theniy looking on. 

MAJOR ril not stand being made a fool of. Doyle and 
GoUigher may like it . . . 

GREGG Hallo, Edie. Coming home? It’s nearly time for 
a cup of tea. How are you. Major? How are you, 
O’Grady? Holding any kind of meeting? 

MAJOR (after nodding to Greg£) So you may arrange your 
plans without me, O’Grady. 

o’grady Take the Major home, Gregg, and give him 
tea. He wants it. 

MRS. GREGG Oh, Charlie, did you hear about the Lord- 
Lieutenant? 

GREGG The Lord-Lieutenant? No. 

MRS. GREGG He’s coming, and I’m to present a bouquet 
to Her Excellency. 

MAJOR I’d put up with a lot from you, O’Grady, but I 
won’t , . . 

o’grady Take him home with you and give him tea. 

GREGG You come too, O’Grady, and tell me about it. 

o’grady Right. Come along. Major. You can enter 
your protest formally, while Mrs. Gregg is arranging 
about her bouquet. 
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BILLING snaps shutter of camera and then poses mart 
ELLEN again for another photo. 

THE MAJOR hangs back, o’grady takes his arm. 

MRS. DE couRCY, With terrier on lead, an elderly, 
stoutish lady of very self-satisfied appearance, 

ENTERS AT BACK. 

MRS. GREGG runs to meet her. 

MRS. GREGG Oh, Mrs. de Courcy, did you hear? The 
Lord-Lieutenant’s coming, and I’m to present a 
bouquet to Her Excellency. 

MRS. DE c. Youl 

MAJOR KENT, GREGG and o’GRADY folloW MRS, 
GREGG slowly. 

MRS. GREGG Yes, really. Dr. O’Grady has arranged it 
all. (Goes on talking to Mrs. de Courcy and gesticulating^) 

MAJOR (to Grady, with a grin of satisfaction) Now you’ll 

be sorry for yourself, O’Grady I 

o’GRADY Do take the Major away, Gregg. How do you 
do, Mrs. de Courcy? 

GREGG and MAJOR Up L. 

MRS. DE c. (stiffly) If the hoid Lieutenant is coming 
here . . . 

MRS. GREGG Oh, but he is, really. Dr. O’Grady has 
arranged it. 

MRS. DE c. I think I ought to present any bouquet 
that is to be presented. As wife of the Resident 
Magistrate , . . 

MAJOR (crosses down l. of Mrs. de Courcy) I quite agree 
with you, Mrs. de Courcy. 

MRS; DE c. Of course I ought. Of course I ought. 
(Goes c.) 

o’GRADY (crosses behind Mrs. de Courcy to l. and hustles 
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them ail —gregg, mrs. gregg and major —off up l. 
firmly) Gregg, IVe asked you twice—Fm not sure 
that I haven’t asked you three times—will you take 
the Major away and feed him? Take Mrs. Gregg too. 
Now, don’t start an argument, but go. I’ll be with you 
in a few minutes, and I’ll explain everything. 

GREGG, MRS. GREGG and MAJOR —last tWO 

umvillingly —go off, past police-barracks. 

BILLING finishes his photographs of Mary Ellen and 
approaches Grady and Airs, de Courcy. 

DOYLE and GOLLIGHER follow^and all three stand with¬ 
in a short distance of O'Grady and Mrs. de Courcy. 

o’grady (l. of Airs, de Courcy) Silly little woman, Mrs. 
Gregg, isn’t she? 

MRS. DE c. I don’t understand why she should present 
a bouquet to Her Excellency. 

o’grady The great thing on these occasions is to keep 
everybody in a good temper. If wc hadn’t allowed her 
to present the bouquet . . . 

MRS. DE c. But as wife of the Resident Magistrate, I 
think I ought to present it. 

o GRADY You couldn’t do both, Mrs. dc Courcy. You 
wouldn’t be able to carry both. 

MRS. DE c. Both? Both what? 

o’grady Both the bouquet and the illuminated address. 
These illuminated addresses of welcome are such huge 
things, enormous gilt frames and all that. Why, the 
capital letters alone, done in Celtic design—but you 
know what illuminated addresses are. They’re far more 
important than bouquets. 

MRS. DE c. {mollified) But I didn’t hear anything about 
an illuminated address. Am I to present that? 
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o’grady Of course you are. As the wife of the Resident 
Magistrate you’re the only possible person. We gave 
Mrs. Gregg the bouquet job simply because we didn’t 
think you could do both. 

MRS. DE c. Yes, but why wasn’t I told? 
o’grady W^eren’t you told? (Goes l. a Utthy and turnSy 
looking round,) Doyle, Doyle—why wasn’t Mrs. de 
Courcy told about the illuminated address? You ought 
to have written to her. 

DOYLE (up R., turns round as Doctor calls) Sure, I m just 
after writing to her. (Makes a gesture of despair and turns 

away,) 

o’grady Oh, there’s Mr. Billing. (Calls,) Mr. Billing. 
(billing turns.) 

I must introduce Mr. Billing to you, Mrs. de Courcy. 
He’ll take you for a drive in his motor-car. 

BILLING (down R., with cameray taking off hat) I’m proud 
to meet you, ma’am. 

o’grady This, Mr. Billing, is the wife of our able 
Resident Magistrate, quite the most important lady 
in the neighbourhood. You’ll take her for a drive in 
your car, won’t you? 

billing Surest thing you know. Shall we start at once? 
o’grady No, not now. To-morrow morning, at lo.io. 
She can’t go now, Mr. Billing, because she’s coming 
back to the Greggs with me for tea. We have to arrange 
about the illuminated address. Come along, Mrs. de 
Courcy. (Taking her ly left arm) Good-bye. 

MRS. DE c. (graciously) Good-bye, Mr. Billing. (Shakes 
hands with him.) 

She and o’grady go towards barracks, 
billing watches them. 
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o’grady (as they go) He’s a fearfully rich American, 
and is going to put up a statue to General John 
Regan. 

MRS. DE c. Is that why the Lord-Lieutenant is coming 
here? 

o’grady Yes. You won’t grudge poor little Mrs. Gregg 
that bouquet, will you? After all, what’s a bouquet? 
And she’s a silly little thing. 

MRS. DE c. Ah I go on. Doctor. Your eye was never 
made for the good of your soul. 

THEY GO OFF, laughing. 

o’grady You’re a large-hearted woman. I knew I could 
depend on you. 

MARY ELLEN Still stands Opposite can/era. 

DOYLE and GOLLIGHER drop down C., GOLLIGHER 
L., BILLING R., and DOYLE in c. 

BILLING That doctor of yours seems to me a pretty 
smart man. 

DOYLE Oh, he’s smart enough—barring the matter of 
paying me—not that I’ve a word to say against the 
doctor. 

GOLLIGHER Surc, nobody would say a word against the 
doctor. You know very well he’d pay if he had it. 
He’s like the rest of us. He finds it mortal hard to 
come by the money. But, glory be to God, when we 
get Home Rule, it won’t be that way with us. 

BILLING It seems to me that your doctor sort of runs 
this town. I admire him some, but the rest of you make 
me tired. 

DOYLE Mary Ellen, do you hear what the gentleman 

says? He says he’s tired. Run in and get him a glass of 
whisky. 
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BILLING I’ll take mine straight. What will you have, 
gentlemen? This is on me. 

GOLLIGHER I could do with a bottle of stout. 

DOYLE Two large whiskies, and a bottle of stout for 

Mr. GoUigher. 

(mary ELLEN goes wto hotel.) 

{Conversationally to GoUigher, with his ye on Billing.') WeU, 
Thady my man, the subscriptions is coming in pretty 
weU for the statue. There’s the Major’s five pounds, and 
my ten, and I suppose I may say five pounds from you? 
GOLLIGHER You may say five pounds, if it pleases you. 
DOYLE {still looking at Billing, and speaking a little louder) 
Father McCormack will give ten pounds. It’s himself 
that’s always ready to help in a good cause. 

BILLING You can count on me for five hundred dollars. 

(G(?w down R.) 

MARY ELLEN ENTERS from hotely With dfinks on tray. 
When BILLING has taken hiSy she crosses to Doyle and 
Gollighery who take theirs. 

GOLLIGHER draws out piece of paper and pencil from 
his pocket and calculates rapidly. 

DOYLE Be damned but that’s one hundred pounds. (To 
Thady.) 

GOLLIGHER Hold OQ a mlnute. And £2 is. 8d. along 

with that. A dollar’s worth 4s. id. 

DOYLE That’s £102 IS. 8d. It’s a generous subscription, 

so it is. 

MARY ELLEN hands them drinks from trayy and goes 
R. c. Th^ help themselves. 

BILLING He’ll deserve it, gentlemen—Dr. O’Grady, I 
mean—^he’U deserve every penny of it if he makes good 
in this matter of the statue. 
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DOYLE {holding up his glass') I hope he may get it, then— 
Here’s luck I 

GOLLIGHER Luck 1 {Holding Up his glass.) 

BILLING {dotun R., bowing to Mary Ellen) To the health of 
General John Regan’s grand-niece. 

(golligher takes off his hat.) 

MARY ELLEN Havc scnsc, Can’t yer? (exit through 

HOTEL.) 

DOYLE and GOLLIGHER lean against each other^ and 


CURTAIN. 
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ACT II 


TIME : A fortnight after Act I. 

scene: The Cloffee-room in Doyle^s Hotel, This is an 
upstairs room, with two windows on r., looking out 
on the street. A fireplace down l. A door on l. above 
fireplace. Over the fireplace, in a gilt frame, hangs a 
gilt portrait {enlarged photograph) of a plump priest. 
On each side of fireplace are pictures of racehorses. On 
the chimn^-piece are two china dogs, one at each end, 
two large vases and a stuffed bird under a glass shade. 
On one side of the fireplace is a small table with a 
gramophone on it. At the other side a sideboard 
covered with a soiled white cloth. On it are several 
electro-plate teapots. In the middle of the room is a 
table, bare; round it are chairs (5), horsehair-seated. 
At one side of door is a horsehair sofa, against wall. 
On the side, a bamboo ^^whatnot^^ with cheap china 
ornaments. Between the windows, opposite door, is a 
table with a mangy-lookdng stuffed fox on it. The 
carpet is threadbare and shabby. 

MAJOR KENT DISCOVERED, Staring out of window up 
K., but turns when he hears the door opened. 

DR. o’grady enters UP L., puts hat on hat-stand 
up c. and goes u. c. when curtain up. 


o’grady Good morning. Major. You’re a bit too early. 
The committee is summoned for 11.30. It’s just eleven 
now. 

MAJOR {comes down to front of table c.) I came early on 
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purpose. I want to speak to you before the others 
arrive. 

o’grady Any little difficulty. Major, or trifling nais- 
understanding which may be worrying you I shall 
be most happy to clear up. There’s nothing I enjoy 
more than getting rid of people’s scruples for 
them. 

MAJOR I know that, and I know the way you do it. 

o’grady Very well, then; trot out your little grievance. 

MAJOR It isn’t a Uttlc grievance at all. I don’t see why 
we should put up a statue to that ridiculous General of 
yours in Ballymoy. Why can’t some other place . . . ? 

o’grady Because he was born here. 

MAJOR I don’t believe he was. 

o’grady It’s waste of time reasoning with you, 1 know, 
Major; but still. I’ll put the matter to you as plainly 
as I can. Is there any other town in Ireland, or, for the 
matter of that, anywhere else, which puts in a claim to 
General John Regan? There is not. Therefore he must 
have been born here. You follow that argument? 

MAJOR I do not. 

o’grady Oh, don’t you? Then I suppose I must try 
again. You’ll admit, perhaps, that every man must be 
born somewhere? 

major Oh, yes, of course he must. 

o’grady Very well. If General John Regan wasn’t born 
in any other place, it may be taken as established that 
he was born in Ballymoy. That disposes of your first 
objection. Now, have you anything to say against Her 
Excellency unveiling the statue, and the Lord- 
Lieutenant making a speech? 

major Arc they really coming? 
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o’grady I have a letter from the Private Secretary in my 
pocket. 

MAJOR Well, I’m damned 1 {Goes R.) 

o’grady {goes c.) Don’t, Major. 

(enter MARY ELLEN L.) 

I could understand Doyle’s saying the sort of thing 
you were just going to say. Doyle’s a Nationalist; but 
you’re supposed to be a Loyalist, and you ought to 
be glad to welcome the Lord-Lieutenant. Mary Ellen, 
what do you want? 

MARY ELLEN It’s a lady. 

o’grady Very well. If she’s asking for me, show her 
in. {To the M^or) It’s Mrs. Gregg, I expect. I told her 
to meet me here at eleven. 

MARY ELLEN And z gentleman with her. 

o’grady Gregg, I suppose. I hope to goodness he’s not 
come to make silly objections. 

MAJOR I expect he has. Any sane man would. 

o’grady Show him in, too, Mary EUen, unless you 
want to keep him for yourself, {follows her up l.) Run 
on now, like a good girl, and don’t stand there grin¬ 
ning. But don’t go far away. You’ll be wanted here in 
a minute or two. {Down c.) 

(MARY ELLEN GOES OUT, UP L.) 

MAJOR You’re quite sure it’s the Greggs? 

o’grady Practically certain. Who else could it be? 

MAJOR The way you’re managing things, I shouldn’t 
wonder if it wasn’t the Shah of Persia come down to 
see the statue. 

MR. AND MRS. GREGG COME IN, DOOR UP L. 

MRS. GREGG How do you do. Dr. O’Grady. {Shakes 
hands.) 
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o’grady {fneets her l. c.) How do you do, Mrs. Gregg. 

MRS. GREGG How do you do. Major. I must tell you. 
Dr. O’Grady . . . 

GREGG {shaking hands') There’s one point which has 
occurred to me about this reception. 

MRS. GREGG Charlie dear, do let me finish what I am 
saying. Dr. O’Grady . . . 

GREGG goes to fireplace down l. 

o’grady Out with it, Gregg, whatever it is. We’ll come 
on to your difficulty in a minute, Mrs, Gregg. 

GREGG It’s simply this. If you have the Lord-Lieutenant 

here . . . 

o’grady He’s coming all right. 

GREGG And if you organize any kind of public 
reception . . . 

MRS. GREGG I must tell you—it’s about Mrs. de 
Courcy. 

o’grady The reception will be as public as possible. 
Mrs. Gregg is to present a bouquet. 

GREGG How are you going to manage about the band’s 
playing “God Save the King”? 

o’grady That’ll be all right. 

GREGG The town band won’t play it for you. They’re 
all rank Nationalists. 

major Thcre’d be a riot if they did. The people wouldn’t 
stand it. {Crosses to l. front of table c.) And the Lord 
Lieutenant can’t be present unless it’s played. You’ll 
have to give up the Lord-Lieutenant, O’Grady. That’s 
one comfort, anyhow. If he doesn’t come, the news¬ 
papers will leave it alone, and then we shan’t all look 
such fools. 

o’grady I wish you’d give me credit for having some 
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little foresight and common sense. I thought out that 
difficulty days ago. I am not going to have “God Save 
the King’’ at all. 

MAJOR You’ll have to if you have the Lord-Lieutenant. 

o’grady I will not. I’ll have “Rule Britannia” instead. 
It’ll please the Lord-Lieutenant as well. If anything, 
it’s rather the more loyal of the two. 

MRS. GREGG How Splendid. I knew you’d find some 
way out of the difficulty. And how about Mrs. de 
Courcy ? 

GREGG But the town band won’t play “Rule Britannia” 
either. 

MAJOR There’ll be a riot. 

o’grady But look here, Major. How often have you 
heard “Rule Britannia” played in Ballymoy? 

MAJOR Ohl I never heard it, of course. 

o’grady No, nor anyone else. There isn’t a man, woman 
or child in the place would know it from one of 
Wagner’s operas. {Cross r.) I’m teaching it to young 
Kerrigan, who bosses the Town Band. I’ve told him 
that it’s an ancient Irish battle-march —{crosses l.)— and 
he’s awfully pleased. 

GREGG The police will know it. 

o’grady Then you’ll have to tell them to keep their 
mouths shut. You might threaten Moriarty a little, 
Gregg. He’s just the sort of young man who’d go 
blabbing round the town what ought to be considered 
a State secret. 

GREGG I’ll tell them, if you like, but if you think you 
can . . . {Going to 0*Gradyl) 

o’grady Go on, then, and do it, like a good man. 
Can’t you see that Mrs. Gregg is waiting to speak to 
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me? I can’t go on arguing with you all day. (Hns/les 

GREGG OUT, L.) 

(gregg goes out.) 

Now, Mrs. Gregg, is it anything about Mary Ellen’s 
dress? You promised to undertake that. I hope you 
don’t want to back out? (r. of Mrs. Greggl) 

MRS. GREGG Mrs. dc Coutcy is in the most frightful 
temper, and she’s coming round here to see you. I 
thought I’d better tell you. 

o’grady What on earth is she in a temper about? Isn’t 
she going to present the illuminated address? What 
more docs she want? 

MAJOR {sitting in front oj table c.) Very likely she wants 
to be allowed to carve the statue. You’d better let her, 
O’Grady. She does water-colour sketches, I know, so 
she’ll probably make quite a good statue. (Goes l. c.) 
o’grady I do wish. Major, you wouldn’t try to make 
jokes. You’re a first-rate man at everything else in the 
world, but your idea of a joke never rises beyond heavy 
sarcasm of the most foolish kind. Sit here, Mrs. Gregg. 
(mrs. GREGG crosses and sits in chair down l. of 
table c.) 

(To Mrs. Gregg) What is the matter with Mrs. de 
Courcy? 

MRS, GREGG Shc thinks she ought to have been allowed 
to dress Mary Ellen. When she heard I was to do it. . . 

ENTER MARY ELLEN, UP L. 

MARY ELLEN There’s a lady looking for you. 
o’grady Show her in, Mary Ellen. 

(mARY ELLEN GOES OUT UP L.) 

She’s a foolish old woman, isn’t she? And pompous; 
quite impossibly pompous. But the great thing on 
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these occasions is to keep everybody in a good temper. 
We must pretend to let her dress Mary Ellen. You’ll 
do it, really, Mrs. Gregg, but—it’s a great thing to be 
able to count on you. Your tactful way of doing things 
will be quite invaluable. 

(mary ELLEN Opens door, and mrs. de courcy 
COMES IN, mth terrier on lead, 

MARY ELLEN stands above door l. 

MAJOR goes up to window 1) 

How do you do, Mrs. de Courcy? Now, what about 
Mary Ellen’s dress? As the only surviving relative of 
the great General. . . 

MRS. DE c. Who was the General? My husband says he 
never heard of General John Regan. 

o’grady We can go into that afterwards. At present we 
ought to concentrate our attention on the fact that 
Mary Ellen is his only surviving relative, and therefore 
must be in the forefront on the day of the ceremony. 

MRS. DE c. But is the Lord-Lieutenant coming? 

o’grady He is. And he will naturally expect to see Mary 
EDen properly dressed. She won’t do as she is. {looking 
at Mary 'Ellen.) 

MRS, DE c. She’s filthy dirty. 

o’grady {goes up l.c.) She’ll wash all right. The real 
point is her frock. Is that the best frock you have 
Mary Ellen? 

MARY ELLEN It is nOt. 

o’grady {pointing to a tear in the skirt) Is the other one 
torn like that? 

MARY ELLEN It might. 

o’grady You see that, now, Mrs. de Courcy. What we 
want you to do is to take Mary Ellen in hand and fit 
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her out properly. You’ll know how to do it, and Mrs 
Gregg will help you all she can. You needn’t spare 

expense. Turn her out so that she’ll be a credit to the 
town. We leave it entirely to you. 

MRS. GREGG Ahem I 

O’GRADY —to you and Mrs. Gregg; but I think it 

would be a graceful compliment to the great General 

if she had a sash of the national colours of Bolivia. 

Now I must be off to see Kerrigan about that tune 

which the band is to play. (Goes up to Major behind table 

and gets hat) Major, you help the two ladies if any little 
difference arises. ^ 

(When o’grady goes up, mrs. gregg beckons to 

MARY ELLEN, who drOpS dowtl L. C.) 

(To the Major, as he goes out) You know how to manage 
them. Keep them both in a good temper, (exit.) 

MRS. gregg (turning Mary Ellen round) She’d look very 
well in white flowered muslin, perhaps. 

MRS. de c. What are the national colours of Bolivia? 
o’grady (putting his head in at the door) I’m inclined to 
think that some kind of fancy-dress might be suitable. 
What about a fairy, ancient Irish, of course? I’m sure 
the Lord-Lieutenant would be awfully pleased to see 
Mary Ellen as a fairy, (goes out l.) 

MRS. DE COURCY, MRS. GREGG and the MAJOR Stare 
at each other. 

MARY ELLEN Musha I Fairies I 

major (comes down r. c.) I hope it won’t occur to him to 
make me dress as a leprechaun. 

MRS. GREGG (surveying Mary Ellen again) I have some 

spangles and gold braid laid by at home. She’d look 
sweetly pretty. 
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MRS. DE c. Nonsense! You can’t turn a girl like that into 
a fairy. 

MRS. GREGG Would you like to be a fairy, Mary Ellen? 

MARY ELLEN I WOuld nOt. 

MRS. DE c. There now 1 

MAJOR You’re quite right. Nobody would like it. I 
won’t like it if I’m made into a Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
Mrs. Gregg won’t like it if she has to turn out as 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Mrs. de Courcy won’t like 
being the Queen of Sheba. Doyle won’t like it if he’s 
something else. But we’ll all have to do it. You’ll have 
to do it when Dr. O’Grady says you must. (Goes k.) 

MARY ELLEN Ah, surc I know that I 

MRS. GREGG She can have a gold wand, with a star on 
top of it. 


Tie door opens, and father mccormack comes 
IN. He is a plump, good-natured-looking priest 
with rosy cheeks and a foolish face. He is dressed 
m clerical frock-coat, a dirty collar, a crumpled, 
stained waistcoat, a pair of trousers very bagn 
at the knees, and thick boots. 

father Good rnorning. Major. How do you do, Mrs 
Gregg. How do you do, Mrs. de Courcv (Cross 

down c.) What about the committee meetingP It sS 
11.30 in my notice. 

in the West of Ireland 

11.30. it? noTlTkdy^o meet^Tcnefe™ 

*“ f«Vou. 
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'Ellen as she leads her out) I do hope 1*11 be able to get 
pale-green stockings. Wouldn’t you like pale-green 
stockings, Mary Ellen? 

MARY ELLEN I might. 

MRS. DE c. But we can’t put pale-green stockings on a 
girl like that. 

MRS. GREGG Why not? 

MRS. DE c. It’s quite out of place. Make her look like a 
grasshopper. 

THEY GO OUT, UP L. 

FATHER {walks Up to door L., closes it and comes back down 

c. Looks round cautiously^ and then speaks confidentially) 

Can you tell me now, Major, who was General John 
Regan? 

MAJOR No, I can’t. But it doesn’t in the least matter, 
does it? 

FATHER It might matter to me. You see, I have the 
Bishop to consider, and it wouldn’t do for me to be 
taking part in the putting-up of a statue to General John 
Regan, if so be—you’ll understand. Major, that so 
far as my own feelings are concerned, I’d as soon erect 
a statue to one man as another. 

MAJOR The only thing I know about him is that he lived 
in Bolivia. You’ll have to ask O’Grady. 

FATHER It may be all right; but if it turns out that he’s 
one of them fellows that’s been persecuting religion 
down in Mexico, the Bishop wouldn’t like it. {Goes to 
fireplace) I wish now I knew who he was. 

DR. o’grady ENTERS hurriedly, hangs hat on stand, 
and comes down to Father McCormack. 

o’grady I’m late. That fool Kerrigan kept me whistling 
the tunc over and over again to him, so that he could 
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get it right on the cornet, and I’m not sure that he has 
now. By the way, Father McCormack, would you know 
“Rule Britannia” if you heard it played? 

FATHER I’m not easy in my mind about the General, 
Doctor. 

MAJOR Father McCormack is afraid he may turn out to 
have been a notorious atheist, or something of that sort, 
o’grady Oh, no, he wasn’t. I rather think he built a 
large cathedral—in Bolivia, of course. Not here. 
FATHER If that’s the way of it . . , 

o’grady Yes. That’s exactly the way of it. And now 
we’ve got that settled—tell me, Father, do you know 
this tune? {y^histks a few bars op^Kule^ Britanniar) 
father I do, of course. Didn’t I hear it one time, long 
ago, when I was at the Military Tournament? 
o’grady You’ve no objection to it, I suppose? 

FATHER I have not; but there’s others that will; if so 
be they come to know what it is. 


o’grady That’s just my point. They won’t know. 
MAJOR There’ll be a riot if it’s played. 

FATHER I wouldn’t be in favour of any kind of deception 
m the matter. 


o G^Y It won’t do them any real harm, you know; 
after all, it isn’t infectious. Nobody will catch loyalty 
by hstemng to it for once. And it appears that if we’re 
to Iwve the Lord-Lieutenant, we must have some tune 
of the sort. There are Doyle and GoUigher. I count on 
you to say nothing about the tune. 

(enter DOYLE, FOLLOWED BY GOLLIGHER. DOYLE 

crosses back of table down r. c. golligher 
goes up L. c.. back of table:) 

You re late, gentlemen. 
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DOYLE Wc are. Mr. Golligher forgot all about the 
meeting and when I called round for him, he was 
asleep. 

o’grady Anyhow, you’re here now. I propose that 
Father McCormack takes the chair. 

DOYLE I second that. 

ALL J/V round table^ except MR. golligher. 

FATHER MCCORMACK goes to chatf c. oj table at 
backy places top-hat and coloured handkerchief in 
it on table. 

MAJOR sits R. of Rather. 

GOLLIGHER Stands in his place l. of Rather. 

o’grady sits L, of Golligher. 

DOYLE sits R. of Major. 

GOLLIGHER I risc to Support the motion. And what I 
say is this. {Oratorically) So long as the priests and the 
people of Ireland stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
cause of the people of Ireland, the iron heel of the 
oppressor, which has trampled on the dearest con¬ 
victions of . . . 

o’grady pushes him into his seat. 

o’grady Quite right, Golligher. You can put the rest 
of that speech into the Connaught Ragle next week. 
And now, gentlemen, the first business before the 
meeting is the letter from the Lord-Lieutenant, or, 
rather, from his private secretary. 1 am pleased to 
inform you that Her Excellency has graciously 
promised to unveil the statue. The Lord-Lieutenant 
will deliver the inaugural oration. Here’s the letter. 
{Hands it to Rather McCormack.) 

GOLLIGHER {rises) I wouldn’t be in favour of having 
them ones here at all. So long as the Irish people is 
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denied the inalienable right of managing their own 

affairs without the interference . . . 

o’grady (j)ushes him down again) Think of the good of 

the town. Speak up, Doyle. 

FATHER Mr. Doyle. 

DOYLE It has been suggested to me, gentlemen not 
that I’d be in favour of inviting the Lord-Lieutenant 
down here, any more than Mr. Golligher, for I’m a 
Nationalist, and always was, and my father before me 
was a Fenian, and my uncle went to jail in the Land 
League times. But if a Lord-Lieutenant was to come 
down here and see the conditions of the people of 
Ballymoy through not working, and was to make a 
speech about the people of Ballymoy, the Government 
would surely do something for the town, in the way 
of a grant of money for building a pier, or the likes 
of that. 

o’grady They’d do it for a certainty. They’d practically 
have to. 

DOYLE There’s people in the world that would do a lot 
for a Lord-Lieutenant, and if he were to ask for a 
good lump of money from the Government , . . 

o’grady He’d get it, of course, and I need scarcely say 
that Mr. Doyle would be the contractor for building 
the pier. 

MAJOR The place is rotten with Government piers 
already. There’s been six of them built in the last ten 
years. 

o’grady a pier, or seed potatoes. It’s all the same to us. 

FATHER We could do with a few seed potatoes, surely. 

DOYLE I don’t know would seed potatoes suit the needs 
of this locality. 
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o GRADY {across the table to T)oyle) Shut up, Doyle, It 

won’t be seed potatoes, and if it is, you can distribute 
them. 

GOLLiGHER {rises) I’d be the last man to oppose what 

might be for the good of the town and the poverty- 

stricken inhabitants of the congested districts. But so 

long as the people of Ireland is kept bound under by 
slavery . . . 

DOYLE {rises') I’m with you there, Thady, I’m with you 
there. But when there’s money going, and Government 
money, mind you, it’s my opinion that Ballymoy should 
get its share as well as any other place. 

father We could do with a little money, the whole 
of us. 

o GRADY The Lord-Lieutenant suggests this day fort¬ 
night as convenient to him for unveiling the statue. 
That doesn’t leave us very much time. 

MAJOR It does not. We couldn’t get a statue in a 
fortnight. 

DOYLE I don’t know. We might, if we went the right 
way about it. 

The sound of a cornet playing Britanniar is 

heard outside. The player gets the first few bars 
righty and then pltys a wrong note. Bach time he 
plays the wrong note he goes back to the beginning 
and starts again. 

MAJOR Gentlemen, as it’s totally impossible to get a 
statue ready in a fortnight, I propose that the whole 
project be abandoned. 

o GRADY Nonsense, Major. Nobody’s going to support 
you in that. 

{Cornet second time.) 
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{JJsteningtQ cornet — risingimpatientlyj) That ass, Kerrigan, 
gets the same note wrong every time. 

{Comet third time.) 

{Goes over to window and throws it open) Kerrigan 1 I say, 
Kerrigan! 

KERRIGAN (off) Yes, sir? 

o’grady {at window) You’re getting it wrong, Kerrigan. 
KERRIGAN Surc, I know that. 

GOLLiGHER {suspiciouslj) What tune’s that he’s at? 
FATHER It’s no tune at all the way he’s playing it. 
o’grady Listen to me now. {Whistles loudly and beats 
time) Have you got that now? 

KERRIGAN Yes, sir. 

GOLLIGHER {after O^Grady has finished whistling) I’ve 
heard that tune before. 

FATHER You might then. 

o’grady {turning round) There’s that ass Colgan grinning 
at the door of the barracks. I told Gregg—Major, 
would you mind going and stopping him? 

MAJOR I can’t. I’m not a police officer. Let Gregg . . , 
GOLLIGHER If the armed ruffians of the Crown is daring 
to interfere with the legitimate amusements of the 
people . . . 

o’grady That’s just what Colgan is doing. {Turns to 
window and shouts) Colgan, I say 1 Stop grinning and go 
inside. 

{Cometplays Britanniar* through correctly J 

GOLLIGHER {sourly) What tune’s that. Dr, O’Grady? 
o’grady It’s the “War March of King Malachi, the 
Brave.” The same man who wore the collar of gold 

which he won from the proud invader. I’m teaching it 
to the Town Band. 
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DOYLE You can’t, then, for the big drum’s broke There 

was a member of the Football Club put his foot through 
it last week, and him drunk. 

o GRADY That’s all right. I’ve ordered a new drum. 

DOYLE I don’t know that I’d be in favour of going to 

the expense of a new drum. Where’s the money to 
come from? ^ 

GOLLIGHER (mw) I havc heard that tune before, and 
it’s my opinion ... 

o’GRAoy You can’t have heard it before. It was only 
the other day that the MS. of it was dug up in Tara 
among the palaces of the ancient Irish kings. It hasn’t 
been played a dozen times since then. 

GOLLIGHER You may say what you hke, but I’ve heard 
that tunc before. 

o’grady You may possibly have heard Mr. BiUing, the 
American gentleman, whistling it. The people of 
Bolivia havc a traditional knowledge of it, handed 
down from General John Regan. 

MAJOR What’s the good of arguing about the tune, 

when it will never be wanted? We can’t get a statue in 
a fortnight. 

o GRADY I think Mr. Doyle has a proposal to lay before 
the Meeting. 

eatiier Mr. Doyle. 

DOYLE (nses) Gentlemen, there’s a nephew of my own, 

and I took the liberty of writing to him so soon as this 

matter of the statue was mentioned; seeing as how he’s 

in that line of business himself and might be able to 

help us. I havc his card here in my pocket. (Feels in 

pocket and lays a large business card on the table before 
Father McCormack.) 
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FATHER (reads) “Mr. Timothy Doyle, Great Brunswick 
Street, Dublin. Mortuary Sculptor.” 

o*GRADY Mortuary sculptor. The Generars dead, so 
that’s just what we want. 

FATHER (reads) “Orders for every kind of monument 
executed at the shortest notice in a business-like and 
artistic manner. Terms moderate.” 

DOYLE And, gentlemen, I’m not saying it because he’s 

my own nephew, but the divil a better man . . . 

MAJOR Yes, yes, but he can’t make a statue in a fort¬ 
night. 

DOYLE {lays his hand on Major's arm and leans over table') 
He has one on hand. It’s a fuU-length statue of a 
gentleman. It was to have been put up in St 
Patrick s Cathedral, but when he died they found out 
he wasn t so well off as they thought he was—and the 
bereaved relatives couldn’t afford to pay for it; so the 
s ame got left on my nephew’s hands. It’s a fine 

^avTitSe:;." - 

major I don’t approve of second-hand tombstones If 

o’cTov^'t^ do it Senily 

D™’s iust Sir whi; 

uyie s just said? It never was used 

have uniforms^Tnl'n’oted’r IvS'S WSt 
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they aren’t the same that are worn by generals in 
Bolivia. 

DOYLE Gentlemen, what my nephew says is that if the 
committee will be so good as to wire him the inscrip¬ 
tion—as the time is rather short . . . 
o’grady I propose that Mr. Golligher, as the repre¬ 
sentative of literature among us, be asked to draw up a 
suitable inscription. 

GOLLIGHER I wiU nOt. 

o’grady Come now, Mr. Golligher 1 Think of the new 
pier and the seed potatoes. 

GOLLIGHER I will not Write it, for I wouldn’t be fit. 
DOYLE It’s too modest you are. 

FATHER There’s no man in Ireland could do it better. 
DOYLE Divil a one. 

GOLLIGHER I wouldn’t know what to say about the 

General. 

o’grady You can’t say that, Golligher. You’ve written 
two leading articles about him; you can’t turn round 
now and say you don’t know who General John Regan 
was. 

GOLLIGHER I Said no such thing. What I said was . . . 

ENTER MARY ELLEN, L. 

MARY ELLEN Mrs. Grcgg says—is there to be wings? 
o’grady Excuse me one minute, gentlemen. . . . What’s 
that, Mary Ellen? 

MARY ELLF.N Mrs. dc Coutcy says there’s to be no wings 
and Mrs. Gregg says there is to be. 
o’grady There, Major 1 They’ve quarrelled again, and I 
particularly told you to keep them in a good temper. 
{Goes to Mary 'Ellen and talks to her. Finally be scribbles 
a note on a scrap of papery which he gets from c. table. 

EXIT WITH MARY ELLEN, tip L.) 
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GOLLiGHER What OH earth is he after now. Major? 
MAJOR I shouldn’t wonder if he’s arranging for you to 
give a flying demonstration, Golligher. 

DOYLE Father, I suggest that Dr. O’Grady writes the 
inscription himself. 

FATHER It might be best. 

DOYLE He’d do it well. 

father There’s no man in Ireland could do it better. 

DOYLE If so be he’d undertake it. 

MAJOR Oh, he’ll undertake it. He’ll undertake anything. 

o’grady enters ; returns to table. 

FATHER Dr. O’Grady, sir, it is the unanimous wish of 

this meeting that you should write the inscription 
yourself. 

o’grady Mr. Golligher is the proper person. He writes 

reams and reams every week of his life in that paper of 
his. ^ 


FATHER It’s the unanimous wish of the meeting 

O’GRADY Very weU. Father. {Sits) I’U do it. Have you a 
telegraph-form, Doyle? 

>n “u"■, f^ont of table) But 

Ellen f 

^ Mary EUen. She’s 

gone to the dressmaker’s with Mrs. Greeg to be 

measured for a fairy dress and a pair of wings 
father What’s that? or wings. 

itfs'/^ right. Father; it won’t be what you 

that telegraph-form, Doyle. ° 
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DOYLE (haeA of his chair r. of table) I don’t know that 
Pm in favour of Mary Ellen being a fairy. What’s the 
use of going in for extra expense? 

GOLLiGHER Her mother’s a respectable woman, and all 

belonging to her is respectable. I wouldn’t like the 
girl . . . 

o’grady She can’t possibly have any more respectable 
relative than the late General John Regan. It’s on his 
behalf that Mary Ellen’s going to be a fairy. If 

you won’t go and get that form for me. I’ll have to go 
myself, (goes out, t4p l.) 

DOYLE Father, what’s this all about at all? 

GOLLIGHER It’s foolishncss, that’s what it is. (RjVfx) 
And what I say is this. So long as the people of 
Ireland are kept off the land which belongs to them by 
right, and so long as the graziers and the armed forces 
of the Crown . . . 

MAJOR There’s not the least use arguing with O’Grady. 

FATHER {resignedly) There is not. 

MAJOR What you ought to be thankful for, GoUigher, 
is that it hasn’t occurred to him to dress you up as 
Finn-ma-Cool. If he thinks of it he’ll do it, and you 
won’t look a bit well in a skimpy yellow kilt. 

o’grady returns to his seat and spreads telegraph- 
form on table. 

o’grady We’ll make it as short as we can. {P$ 4 sbes 
GOLLIGHER into his chair. W'ritin^) How would tlds do? 
General John Regan—^Patriot—Statesman—Warrior? 

DOYLE That’s good, so it is. 

o’grady I suppose your nephew won’t charge much 
extra for putting that in, Doyle? 

DOYLE It’s thruppence a letter, and £8o for the statue. 
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o’grady (working with pencil on a scrap of paper') Say £5 
for the illuminated address. The lettering— (Counts) 43 
■—that’ll be ten-and-nine. One shilling for the wire. 
Altogether, £85 iis. 9d. That’ll leave a good balance 
out of the American gentleman’s £100, to pay for 
Mrs. Gregg’s bouquet and Mary Ellen’s dress. In fact, 
we’ll have something in hand. What do you say now 
if we get a troupe of attendant fairies? 

MAJOR I knew it I 

o’grady To walk along behind Mary Ellen when she’s 
going to meet the Lord Lieutenant. They’d look 
awfully well. 

DOYLE Where would you get the like? 
o’grady Little girls out of the Convent Industrial 
School would do capitally, 

FATHER The nuns would never agree to that. 
o’grady They’ll agree all right if you represent it to 
them in the proper way. Tell them that each child will 
be given a bright green dress and a pair of white cotton 
stockings and allowed to keep them afterwards. You 
can throw in gloves and shoes if you like. We’ve lots 
of money. By the way, Doyle, I suppose the bank 
cashed the cheque all right? 

DOYLE What cheque ? 

o’grady Mr. Billing’s cheque for £100. 

DOYLE Sure I never saw his cheque. 
o’grady Do you mean to tell me you let that fellow 
out of the town and didn’t get the money out of 
him? 

DOYLE Sure, I thought you had the money. 
o’grady You’re treasurer, Doyle, and always were. 
You had that fellow in the hollow of your hand in 
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your own hotel, and you let him escape! Of all the 
blithering idiots . . 1 (R/ses and goes l. c.) 

DOYLE {rising and going to Grady; sullenly') Ah, well, he’s 
not the only man that doesn’t pay. {Goes r.) 

MAJOR Your nephew will never get the money, Doyle. 

GOLLiGHER {rises) And if he doesn’t, there’ll be no pier 
built and if there isn’t . . . 

DOYLE What he told me was that he was going to all 
the principal libraries in Europe, and he’d be back in 
time for the opening of the statue. 

GOLLiGHER He’ll ncvcr be back. 

DOYLE Well! {Crosses to O'Grady y and then back c.) If so 
be he doesn’t come back— {vindictively)\m\ghx be asking 
you for what you owe me. Doctor. 

(o’grady goes c. doyle turns.) 

o’grady Of all the miserable, inefficient bunglers I’ve 
ever met, Doyle, you’re the worst. You’re not fit to 
be treasurer of a Relief Committee, that you’re not, 
Doyle. 

DOYLE It’s a curious thing to me, Dr. O’Grady, so it is, 
that you’d be talking to me like that when you know 
that I’ve only to put my name to a bit of paper to have 
you in the County Court, and I’ll do it. {Bangs the table 
and backs down r.) 

FATHER {rising) Gentlemen, gentlemen I 

o’grady {follows Doyle down r.) Don’t you bullyrag-me, 
Doyle. Who secured the Lord-Lieutenant? I did. Who 
arranged Mrs. Gregg should present the bouquet? I 
did. Who persuaded Mrs. de Courcy to present an 
illuminated address? I did. Who designed Mary EUen’s 
dress? I did. Who allowed you to put £8o into your 
nephew’s pocket for a statue he’d never have sold to 
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anyone else? I did. Who’s arranging to have a Govern¬ 
ment pier built here that you’ll make hundreds out of? 
I am. And now you turn round on me, you great fat 
omadhaun . . . 

FATHER Gentlemen, gentlemen I 

Door opens l. and mary ellen enters. 

MARY ELLEN What Mrs. Gregg says is . . . 

DOYLE {crosses L. front of table') Ah, galong to blazes out 
of that, and don’t come here interrupting us . . . 

MARY ELLEN It’s what Mrs. de Courcy says . . . 

DOYLE Look at here. If you’re not out of that door 
inside of a minute. I’ll have the skin took off you. 

MARY ELLEN You will not; you wouldn’t be let. 

DOYLE I’ll send you home to your mother in the 
well of the car, with your fairy dress tied up in a 
sack. 

MARY ELLEN (^grinning) You will not. 

o’grady (coming l. c.) I won’t have that child ill- 
treated, Doyle. 

FATHER Gentlemen, gentlemen I 

DOYLE What the devil is she coming here interrupting 
us for? 

o’grady What is it, Mary Ellen? 

MARY E LLEN {advancing cautiously) It’s what Mrs. Gregg 
says is . . . 

o’grady Well, do what Mrs. Gregg tells you. {Goes to 
her and talks to her.) 

MARY ELLEN But surc, Mrs. dc Courcy will have the 
face ate off me after. 

o’grady takes mary ellen up l. and exeunt. 

GOLLIGHER Well, I’ll not pay. 

DOYLE You’ll have to pay the same as the rest of us, 
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and there’s none of you losing what I am. What with 
the money the Doctor owes me . . . 

GOLLiGHER {cbuckUng) I Will not pay. You and your 
nephew and the doctor can settle it between you. 
DOYLE Then there’ll be a house-to-house collection till 
the money’s got. 

MAJOR I always knew I’d have to pay up that £5. 
FATHER Did I promise anything? 

DOYLE The time we were talking it over first, Dr. 
O’Grady said you’d . . . 

MAJOR Then you’ll have to give it. Father McCormack, 
whatever it is. He let me off with £5. 

FATHER Flow much is it? 

DOYLE Well, I think you said you’d give £10, Father. 

(father ivipes his neck and buries his face in his 
hands.) 

enter o’grady, shuts the door^ comes down l. c. 
and back to table. 

o’grady Father McCormack, I apologize for anything I 

may have said which seemed disrespectful to you as 
Chairman. 

FATHER {looking up) Not at all — not at all. You said 
nothing. 

o GRADY Mr. Doyle, I ask your pardon. In the heat of 
the moment some expressions may have escaped me— 
not wholly complimentary to yourself. 

DOYLE {t'ises and gpes to front of table^ holding out hand) Say 
no more. Dr. O’Grady; say no more. And as for that 
trifle of money that might be due . . . 

(doyle and o’grady front of table.) 
if so be the pier’s built the way you say, there’ll never 
be a word about it. 
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o’grady The fault was just as much mine as yours. 

Th^ put their left arms round each othery pat their 
backs and return to their seats, 

GOLLiGHER You may talk as you like, but I’ll not pay. 
o’grady Nobody asked you to pay a penny. 

GOLLIGHER Where is the money to come from? It’ll be 
a nice thing, so it will, when Doyle’s nephew takes us 
into the County Court for the price of a statue. 
o’grady There’ll be no county-courting in the matter, 
and Doyle’s nephew wiU get his money. We’ll pay for 
the statue out of whatever Government money the 
Lord-Lieutenant gives us to build a pier. 

DOYLE Bedamn! but that’s a great notion. 

FATHER I don t know how that would be, for I’m not 
sure . . . 

MAJOR I’ll do a great deal for you. Doctor, but when it 
comes to a question of honesty . . . 

o’grady What do you mean by honesty? There’s 
nothing the least dishonest in the matter. I’d be the 
the last man to propose any plan which was even 

questionable. 

DOYLE You would—you would. What did I always say 

about the Doctor? The divil an honester man ever 
stepped. 

MAJOR If you get money for one object and spend it on 
another. . . , 

o’grady The way to look at it is this. We’re going to 

get, say, £300 to build a pier. They can’t well offer us 
less. 

DOYLE (enthusiastically) We’U get the double of that. 
o’grady Very well. How do we get the £500? We 
get it by inviting a Lord-Lieutenant down to unveil a 
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statue. In order to do that successfully, we must have 
a statue. You follow me so far. Major? 

MAJOR I follow you, but . . . 

o’grady The price of the statue is therefore part of our 
working expenses, and we’re entitled to deduct it 
from the amount spent on the pier. No charity show 
ever hands over more than its nett profits to the 
hospital it’s for. The expenses are always deducted 
and the proceedings are perfectly honest. Even the 
income-tax commissioners understand the principle. 

FATHER {dubiously) When you put it that way, O’Grady 
—and I don’t deny that it might be looked at from 
that point of view . . . 

MAJOR All the same, the money is given for one 
purpose, and you propose . . . 

o’grady Don’t be perfectly absurd, Major. You can’t 
really suppose that the Lord-Lieutenant cares a pin 
whether we build a pier or not. What good are piers? 

MAJOR Oh, none at all. I quite agree with you there. 

o’grady Well, the Lord-Lieutenant knows that as well 
as we do. You must give them credit for ordinary 
intelligence. Major, All the Lord-Lieutenant wants is 
to be able to say, when Golligher and the rest of the 
politicians begin to rag them for oppressing Ireland . . . 

golligher {rising It’s the curse of this country the 
way foreigners who’ve no right here, coming in among 
us . . . 

o’grady Exactly. And when you say that, what the 
Lord-Lieutenant wants is to be able to say in reply 
that they have spent so many thousands of pounds in 
improving the conditions of life in the congested 
districts. They know jolly well that piers are no good; 
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but they have to spend money on something, and piers 
are the only thing that ever occur to them. I maintain, 
and any sensible man will agree with me, that a statue 
to General John Regan is just as likely to better the 
general conation of the people as another pier. Come 
now. Major, you’re swaggering a lot about your 
honesty . . . 

MAJOR I am not. 

o’grady You would be, if I hadn’t stopped you. Just 
give me a straight answer now to a plain question, and 
speak up so that Father McCormack can hear you. Is 
there anything to choose from the point of view of 
public utility between a new pier and a statue to the 
memory of General John Regan? 

MAJOR There is not, of course—not the value of a pin’s 
head. All the same . . . 

o’graoy Very well, then. Where does the dishonesty 
come in. 

FATHER I’d be inclined to agree with Dr, O’Grady. 

DOYLE (rising and thumping the table enthusiastically with his 
fisf) Well, anyway, honest or not, it’s what we’re 
going to do! 

o’grady rises and shakes Doyle ly the hand, front of 
table» 


CURTAIN 
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ACT III 


SCENE : The Market Square in Ballymqy. 

Same set as ^ct J, but motor-car is now off stage, 
time: fortnight after jAct II. y^bout midday. 

A veiled statue, mounted on a pedestal with two steps, 
stands in the middle. 

At rise of Curtain. 

SERGEANT DISCOVERED, front of barrocks L. 

MORIARTY Up R. of statuc. SMALL BOY leaning 
against wall up l. c. 

{Cornet heard off, playing Britanniar as 

Curtain rises 1 ) Cornet stops plnying, and Kerri¬ 
gan ENTERS Up L., with comct in hand. 

{The Band is off-stage up l., close to entrance:) 
CONSTABLE MORIARTY {down R. of Kerrigan, grinning) Will 
you dare play it, do you think? 

KERRIGAN {looking round anxiously) I don’t know will we. 
(sergeant up stage.) 

CONSTABLE MORIARTY Mind yoursclf, now. Here’s 
Golligher. {Goes up r. a/jd round statue to l. c.) 
KERRIGAN rd be more afeared of the Doctor than him. 

ENTER GOLLIGHER, L. 

golligher What’s this I’m after hearing? 

constable MORIARTY RETIRES TO BARRACK, 
ff'inningy and stands beside the Sergeantl) 
golligher What tune is it? Tell me that now. 

KERRIGAN If it isn’t the tune the doctor says, I don’t 
know what it is. 

golligher You do know. It’s damned well you know. 
Isn t Moriarty after spreading it around the town what 
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tune it is, and him laughing at the way they have us 
fooled. There’s no use your trying to deceive me, 
Kerrigan. I know what tune it is. 

KERRIGAN If you know, why don’t you say it, instead of 
asking me? 

GOLLiGHER Why don’t I say it? Because I wouldn’t 
stain my lips with the name of it. Because it’s a blasted 
insult to the people of this town, so it is. Because you’ll 
be sorry till the day of your death that ever you learned 
to play it. Because . . . 

KERRIGAN I wish to God the doctor was here the way 
he’d stop your talking. {Goes l. a littlel) 

SERGEANT chascs off Small BOY looking at statue. 
GOLLIGHER Because if there’s so much as one note of it 
played in this town to-day, there’ll be a boycott put 
on your father’s shop so as he won’t sell another pound 
of meat. Because . . . 

KERRIGAN Arrah, whisht, can’t you? Don’t you see his 
Reverence coming? 

ENTER FATHER MCCORMACK. 

FATHER Where’s O’Grady? 

GOLLIGHER He’s not here. 

FATHER Then I wish he was. The green frocks which 
he ordered for the Convent children haven’t arrived 
this morning yet, and I don’t know . . . 

GOLLIGHER I’m not blaming you. Father, for I well 
know you wouldn’t do the like. You’re one that’s 
always been heart and soul on the side of the people, 
and what’s an insult to them is an insult to yourself. 
And the tune the band’s to play . . . 

FATHER What tune? 

(enter DOYLE.) 
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(To Doyle) The green frocks for the Convent children 
haven’t come yet, and now GoUigher is making a row 
about the tune which Dr. O’Grady . . . Tell me now, 
did you hear of any trouble in connection with that 
tune? 

DOYLE I did hear some talk about it, Father. 

FATHER Where’s Dr. O’Grady? (exit.) 

GOLLiGHER Did you hear about the tune that’s to be 
played in our midst to-day? As if it wasn’t enough to 
be presenting addresses and bouquets to the Lord- 
Lieutenant! What’s the Lord-Lieutenant to us? And 
along with that, to be playing a tune, setting the 
innocent young lads of the Town Band to be playing 
a tune which is a scandal. 

DOYLE Sure I didn’t choose the tune. Why don’t you 
speak to Dr. O’Grady? 

GOLLIGHER I will spcak to him when I see him, and 
it’ll be a kind of speaking that he won’t like. If the 
Doctor thinks he can be corrupting the principles of 
the people of this town with his tunes, he’ll find out... 
(Shakes fist.) 

DOYLE (soothingly) What you want, Thady, is a bottle of 

porter to quench the rage that’s in you. Come along 

with me now. (Takes Golligher's arm to lead him into the 
hotel.) 

GOLLIGHER Would I drink—would I taste a drop of 

anything—would I be seen with a glass in my hand, 

when there s a tune being played in the market-square 

of Ballymoy that would be a disgrace in the streets of 
hell? 

DOYLE Sure, I know it would. Listen to me now, 
Gollighcr. We II bring young Kerrigan along with us 
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and give him a drink. There’ll be no tune played, either 
good or bad, while he’s in the hotel, for he’s the only 
one that can conduct the Band. Will that content you, 
now? (Looks off L. and sees the Major) Glory be to God, 
but there’s the Major. Will you two go in now and 
order what you want, while I’m speaking to the Major? 

DOYLE pushes GOLLiGHER and KERRIGAN into the 

hotel; then comes hack. 

THE MAJOR ENTERS from behind barrack and crosses 
up R. and then down, 

DOYLE meets the Major in front of the statue, 

DOYLE Where’s Dr. O’Grady? 

MAJOR Isn’t he here? (Crosses down r.) He ought to be 
here. I made sure he’d be here by this time. 

DOYLE Thady GoUigher’s raving mad, so he is, about 
some tune or other; and if I hadn’t canoodled him 
into the hotel to have a drink, there’d be murder done 
by now. 

MAJOR Murder? 

DOYLE Or worse. 

MAJOR I think I’U go home again quietly. I don’t enjoy 
this kind of thing at all. 

DOYLE For the love of God, Major, stay where you are 
and help me to soothen GoUigher down. 

MAJOR I can’t help you. I am no good at all at compli¬ 
cations. Get Dr. O’Grady. 

DOYLE I wish I could get Dr. O’Grady. 

ENTER MRS. GREGG, with bouquet; goes c. to Doyle, 

MRS. GREGG Where’s Dr. O’Grady? Mrs. de Courcy 
won’t present the illuminated address. She’s in a most 
frightful temper. 

ENTER GREGG FROM BARRACK ; gOeS C. tO Doyle, 
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GREGG Where’s O’Grady? The Lord-Lieutenant isn’t 
coming at all. 

ALL What I 

DOYLE The Lord save us I That’s the worst yet. 

MAJOR (ap R. c.) That’ll put an end to this fooling, 
anyhow. 

GREGG I had a wire from Dublin Castle this morning. 
No reason was given. Up till late last night it was 
expected that they would come. 

MRS. GREGG What’s that you were saying about the 
Lord-Lieutenant? 

DOYLE {down c.) If the Lord-Lieutenant isn’t coming, I 
don’t know where we’re going to get the money to 
pay for the statue, and, what’s more, there’ll be no 
pier built. What’s to be done at all? {Goes l.) 

MAJOR The Lord-Lieutenant not coming I He’s showing 

some sense, after all, I wouldn’t have given him credit 
for it. 

ENTER FATHER MCCORMACK. 

DOYLE Father McCormack, did you hear the news? The 

Lord-Lieutenant is not coming. Mr. Gregg’s just after 
telling me. 

MRS. GREGG {dowti to R. of Father) Oh, isn’t it a pity? 
and look at my bouquet I 

GREGG crosses L. 

DOYLE runs and catches him by arm, 

FATHER The green dresses haven’t come for the Convent 
children, so maybe it’s as well, after all. 

GOLLiGHER ENTERS from the hotel. 

golligher Where’s Dr, O’Grady? {Jo Major) I’d be 
sorry to think. Major, that you had any part in the 
conspiracy to insult the people of this town. I’d be 
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sorry to think it, for I’ve always regarded you as a 
gentleman, and one that would be above any kind of 
petty meanness. 

MAJOR Get out of that, Golligher, and don’t try to bully 
me, 

{Motor-horn heard off r.) 

for I won’t stand it. {Crosses l. with father m. c.) 

LORD ALFRED BLAKENEY, a tally Very well-dressed 

young many enters from back of hotel. 

LORD A. {looking off R.) Wait here a minute, and drive 
me back to the station. 

VOICE (off) All right, your honour. 

(lord ALFRED, R. c., takes out letter and looks 
at it,) 

DOYLE {sees him first) Glory be to God! Here’s the Lord- 
Lieutenant after all 1 

MAJOR What do you think of that, Gregg? 

GREGG It can’t be the Lord-Lieutenant, for I had a 
wire this morning from our Inspector-General to say 
he wasn’t coming, (exit into barrack.) 

(mrs. GREGG up L. of statue.) 

LORD A. {coming down c., looking at Rather McCormack) Is 
Dr. O’Grady here? Dr. Lucius O’Grady? {To Major) 
Are you Dr. O’Grady? 

MAJOR No, thank goodness 1 

father Your Excellency . . . {Takes off hat.) 

LORD A. I am not His Excellency. 

(father puts on hat again.) 

LORD A. I wish to see Dr. O’Grady. 

{jTh^ talk together^) 

DOYLE {down L.) You’re not the only one that’s wishing 
that. I’d be glad to see him myself. 
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DR. o’grady enters fro/n behind hotel up r. 

MRS. GREGG runs to meet him. 

MRS. GREGG {coming down c.) Oh, Dr. O’Grady, the 
Lord-Lieutenant isn’t coining, after all. 

(father MCCORMACK, the MAJOR, LORD ALFRED 
and DOYLE are talking together near hotel.) 

o’grady I heard about the Lord-Lieutenant this morning. 

FATHER Dr. O’Grady, this is the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
aide-de-camp. Lord Alfred Blakeney. He wants to speak 
to you. {Goes to Major, down l.) 

(doyle works round hack of statue to r. c.) 

o’grady Delighted to meet you. You come as His 
Excellency’s representative, of course? He couldn’t 
have sent a better man. 

(golligher down r.) 

lord a. I am directed by His Excellency to inquire 
from you . . . 

o’grady {turning) Excuse me. One moment. Thady 
Golligher is looking positively dangerous. He is a 
most rabid Nationalist, and anyone even remotely 
connected with a Lord-Lieutenant excites him fright¬ 
fully. {Goes down r.) 

(father MCCORMACK goes to Lord Alfred, c.) 
Now then, Thady, what’s the matter with you? 

DOYLE {comes down l. of Doctor, touching his shoulder from 
behind) Where’s the money for the statue? And 
where’s the £500 for the pier? Let me tell you this, 
Dr. O’Grady, there’s a matter of £35 15s. against you 
in my books, and . . . {Goes up r.) 

golligher I’ve found out the trick you’re trying to 
play on the people of this town, and let me tell you 
that a meaner nor a more cowardly action . . , 
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o’grady Oh, it’s “Rule, Britannia 1” is it? Moriarty let 
it out, I suppose? 

GOLHGHER It was on account of what Moriarty was 
saying this morning, not being able to keep his ugly 
mouth shut on account of the pride he was taking in 
the insult that was offered to the people of this town. 

o’grady All right. Wait a moment. Keep quiet. 
{Hnrries back to JLord Alfred.) 

(doyle and golligher exeunt into hotel) 

(To Lord Alfred) Have you got an ear for music? 

LORD A. (after staring at him for a moment in silence) You 
probably do not quite understand. Dr. O’Grady, that 
I am here by His Excellency’s express commands in 
order to find out . . . 

o’grady Quite so. Yes, I grasp all that. But what I 
want to know is—^have you got an ear for music? 

LORD A (after a pushed pause) This matter is very 
serious indeed. A deliberate attempt has been made to 
hoax His Excellency, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and the responsibility rests . . . 

o’grady Yes, yes. Quite so. I’ll listen to all that in a 
minute. But do tell me thisHave you got an ear for 
music? 

LORD A. No. (Goes R.) 

(father goes to Lard Alfred,) 

o’grady Good. Major, come here. Go over to Kerrigan 
and tell him not to play the tune I taught him, 
but to be ready to strike up “The Wearing of the 
Green” when I give the word. Do you understand 
that? 

major Yes. But. . . (Goes slowly 1) 

o’grady Well, go and do it, and don’t argue. (Tushes 
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him off L. Returning) Now, Lord Alfred, Fm quite ready 
to hear His Excellency’s message. 

FATHER MCCORMACK goes Over to Golligher. 

LORD A. His Excellency undertook, at your request, to 
come here and make a speech at the unveiling of a 
statue. {Pauses impressively^) 

o’cRADY He did, and he’s not come. Now, why not? 

LORD A. His Excellency is very seriously annoyed, and 
has directed me to inquire whether there is any 
explanation of the impudent attempt which has been 
made to hoax him. 

BILLING STROLLS ON FROM L, and gOCS rOWld 
Statue to R. of it. 

o’grady What do you mean by “hoax”? 

LORD A. In preparing his speech for the occasion, he 
naturally made inquiries . . . 

o’grady That was awfully good of him. Who did he ask? 

LORD A. He had inquiries made at the British Museum 
Library, and then at the Bodleian. He was informed 
that nothing was known about General John Regan. 

o’grady I wouldn’t trust those fellows entirely. They 
don’t know everything, though they’re supposed to. 

LORD A. {with great dignity) I am here, therefore, to 
demand on behalf of the Lord-Lieutenant a full 
apology for . . . 

DOYLE COMES OUT OF HOTEL and edges up to 

Doctor's R. 

o’grady You said an explanation, a minute ago. 

LORD A. No explanation is possible. 

o GRADY In reality, it is the Lord-Lieutenant owes us 
an apology, and an explanation. However, as you don’t 
appear to see it in that light 
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LORD A. I certainly do not. The studied insolence with 
which you’ve treated His Excellency . . . 

o’grady I shall begin my explanation with a simple 
question. What are Lord-Lieutenants for? 

LORD A. (astonished) What are they fori 

o’grady Yes. What are they for? What good are they? 
In other words, why do we keep them? That’s plain 
enough, surely? 

DOYLE (takes O^Grady ^ left arm and leads him down l. c.) 
I’d be glad, Doctor, if you’d take the first opportunity 
of mentioning that matter of a grant for the new pier, 
for if we don’t get the money out of the Government, 
I don’t see . . . 

o’grady turns and catches Doyle by the shoulder, A.S 
he does so he catches sight of mr. billing at the 
base of statue^ r. of it. 

o’grady Hullo I There’s that American fellow. Go and 
catch him, Doyle, Haul him into your hotel. Knock 
him down, if necessary. Sit on him until he disgorges 
that cheque. Get GoUigher and the Major and Father 
McCormack to help you if you can’t manage him by 
yourself. 

DOYLE crosses R. to Golligher and Rather McCormack. 

GOLLiGHER and DOYLE go Up behind Rilling and slap 
him on the shoulder^ one on either side. Th^ 
seii^e him and drag him into the hotel. 

MRS. GREGG drops down to 0*Grady and returns to l, 
of statue. 

LORD a. goes R.; looks at his watch and then crosses 
up L., when 0*Grady leaves him^ before Doyle 
crosses r. When th^ go into hotel, he goes r. c., 
looking after them. 
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o’grady Now, Lord Alfred, to get back to what I 
was saying—^What are Lord-Lieutenants for? 

LORD A. I absolutely decline to discuss that question. 
o’grady Very well, then. I’ll answer it myself. The 
Lord-Lieutenant’s business is to encourage, by sym¬ 
pathy, tact and specially by making speeches, when 
asked to do so, any attempt made by anyone to improve 
the physical, intellectual or moral condition of the 
people. 

LORD A. This is perfectly intolerable! 
o’grady You brought it on yourself. You asked for an 
explanation, and you’re getting it. 
lord a. On bchaLF of His Excellency, I ask for an 
apology. 

o’grady Listen to me for a moment. If we were 
starting a picture-gallery, the Lord-Lieutenant would 
come down to open it, wouldn’t he? 

(lord ALFRED noHs doubtfullyl) 

Instead of that, we’re erecting a statue, which is a far 
more elevating kind of art, if you only knew it. The 
Lord-Lieutenant, instead of bounding down in his 
motor-car, asks us to apologize. Now, why? 

(father MCCORMACK Up R. of statue next to 
moriarty.) 

LORD A. But your statue—who’s your statue to? 
o’grady General John Regan, of Bolivia. I thought I 
told you that long ago. 

LORD A. But who was General John Regan? 
o’grady Oh, what does it matter who he was? Lots 
of statues are put up to people that nobody knows 
anything about. Some of the best statues in the world 
are to fellows who never existed at all. Look at the 
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Apollo Belvedere, for Instance—and the Venus of 
Milo. 

LORD A. That’s quite true, of course. But how could 
His Excellency make a speech about a man who never 
existed? 

o’grady He’d have made a speech about The Dying 
Gladiator, if we’d been putting up a statue to him. 
He’d have made a speech about the Venus de Milo 
without turning a hair. I can’t see why he cuts up 
rough when it’s only poor old General John Regan. 
LORD A. If you’d explained to the Lord-Lieutenant that 
the statue ... if he’d known it was to be a purely 
symbolical figure . . . Why didn’t you explain? 

DOYLE COMES OUT OF HOTEL AND SIGNS tO Grady. 

o’grady I gave him credit for having intelligence 
enough to take a simple thing like that for granted. 
Ah I there’s Doyle again. Excuse me a minute. 
(Crossing r. to Doyle) Have you got the cheque? 

DOYLE He paid like a man. He says the show is well 
worth the money. I shouldn’t wonder but he’d give 
us what’s wanted for the pier. 

o’grady We’ll try and get it out of the Government 
first. 

DOYLE So long as it’s got. Doctor, you need never 
trouble yourself about the little trifle you owe me. 
o GRADY I wasn’t troubling myself in the least. Where’s 
the American fellow now? 

DOYLE Himself and Thady Golligher is within, having 
a drink. 

o’gr^y We needn’t wait for them, then. We are now 

going to proceed with the ceremony of unveiling the 
statue. 
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(crowd come on r. and l.) 

MRS. GREGG {down c. to O^Gradj) But what am I to do 
with the bouquet? And what about the illuminated 
address? 

o’grady Oh, yes I the illuminated address. I almost 
forgot that. {To Dqy/e.) Where is that illuminated 
address? 

DOYLE It’s within—in the hotel. 

o’grady Go and get it, then. 

DOYLE GOES INTO HOTEL. 

MRS. GREGG I did exactly what you told me about the 
wings. 

o’grady It will be all right, Mrs. Gregg. Just you stay 
where you are, and do what I teU you. Everything will 
be perfectly all right. 

MRS. GKEGGgoes Up again l. of statue, 

ENTER DOYLE. 

DOYLE There it is. Doctor; it’s a fine address. {Hands it 
to O'Grady.) 

o’grady {to Lj)rd A..) This is an illuminated address of 
welcome to the Lord-Lieutenant. Will you take charge 
of it, Lord Alfred, and give it to him when you get 
home? 

LORD ALFRED looks doubtfully at the address, 
o’grady forces it into his band. 

LORD A. But I’m not very sure that His Excellency will 
receive. . . . He feels very strongly . , . 

o’grady I know exactly how he feels, and it’s greatly 
to his credit. After the shabby way he’s behaved, he’ll 
scarcely like to take it. But he can have it all the same. 
We’re not vindictive. 

LORD A. It’s not that. It’s not that at all. You don’t 
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appear to understand. Dr. O’Grady—the Lord- 
Lieutenant . . . 

o’grady How you do love arguing! You’re nearly as 
bad as the Major. Surely we needn’t go back on all 
that statue business again? We’ve settled it, and there 
isn’t time to settle the same thing twice over. 

LORD A. But His Excellency ... I don’t see how I can 
give him . . . 

o’grady All you’ve got to do is to hand it over when 
you get home. Lay it on his plate at breakfast-time. 
LORD A. But he won’t understand . . . 
o’grady Oh, he’ll understand right enough. By the 
way, I suppose he won’t have any objection to giving 
us money to build a pier? 
lord a. Giving you money for ... I 
o’grady Money for the pier. Not out of his own 
pocket. We wouldn’t ask that. Merely Government 
money. 

lord a. I’m afraid ... I scarcely think . . . What I 
mean to say is . . . 

o’grady I know that. But if he represents the matter in 
the proper light—and he will when he sees that 
illuminated address—you’ll find that he’ll do it. And 
now we must proceed to the unveiling of the statue. 
Major, go over and stand beside Mrs. Gregg. 
major Why? I hate being hustled about like this! 
o’grady Don’t start an argument. Go and do as you’re 
told. Father McCormack, will you go over and be 
ready to pacify Thady GoUigher in case he comes 
and tries to make a row? (JLeads father r. c.) Now, 
Lord Alfred, will you come here now? 

LORD A. But what have I to do? 
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o'grady Oh, nothing much. 

LORD A. What am I to do with this? (Holding out 
address) I can’t carry it about in my arms. 
o’grady You’ll have to. 

LORD A. Can’t I lay it down somewhere? It’s so huge, 
o’grady No, you can’t. It cost five pounds, and we 
simply won’t have it thrown away. Where’s Mary 
Ellen? Mary EUenI Mary Ellen 1 

(goes into hotel and leads out MARY ELLEN 
dressed as a fairy ^ up to r. of statue.) 

DOYLE Holy fly I look at her wings I (Goes up to her) 
Mary Ellen, your own mother wouldn’t know you. 
MARY ELLEN She might. 

o’grady {crosses l. to Kerrigan) Now then, Kerrigan. 

mmd what you’re doing, and strike up I 
KERRIGAN Is it the tune the Major told me I’m to 
^ play, or is it the one you taught me? 

o’t^ADY It’s not the one I taught you. it’s the Major’s. 

Have you got that clear in your head? Very well. 
Strike up. 

KERRIGAN goes to L. entrance and mounts small box 
and conducts Band ov^-stage. band pla^s 
^^WearingoftheGreen:^ 

GOLLIGHER RUSHES OUT OF HOTEL, FOLLOWED BY 
FATHER AND DOYLE. 

GOLLIGHER (shouting) I protcst in the name of the people 
of Ireland I (r. c.) 

(Band stops playing.) 

father {to Golligber, soothingly) Whisht, man, whisht I 
behave yourself. 

o’grady Pacify him. Father McCormack 

father I will, if I can. {To GolUgher) Sure, it’s not 
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that tune at all they’re playing, but another one 
altogether. 

o’grady It’s not the tune you think it is at all. Start 
again, Kerrigan. 

The 'Bandplays Wearing of the Greenl'* 
o’grady takes off his hat. Then doyle takes his off; 

next GOLLiGHER removes his; then father, 
o’grady signals to major to take his off and lastly 
LORD ALFRED rewoves his in a pulled way. 

The Band stopSy and all put on hats again. 
billing in porch of hotel, lauding. 

LORD A. {putting on his hat) That wasn’t the National 
Anthem, surely? 

o’grady No, it wasn’t. I thought you said you’d no 
ear for music? 

LORD A. I have no ear. But you can’t be aide-de-camp 
to the Lord-Lieutenant without getting to know 
something about the National Anthem. Why did we 
take off our hats? 

o’grady It’s the National Anthem of Bolivia. We had 
it played in honour of General John Regan. 

LORD A. {pulled) But you’ve just admitted to me that 
General John Regan . , . 

o’grady {going down c.) Ladies and gentlemen, the next 
item on the programme is the unveiling of the statue 
by Mary Ellen, grand-niece of the famous General, 
(lord ALFRED goes down L. 

Cheers. 

o’grady goes up, fakes string and hands it to Mary 
'Ellen; then stands behind her.) 

Are you ready, Mary Ellen? 

MARY ELLEN I am. 
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o’grady Take this string in your hand. Have you got it? 

MARY ELLEN I haVC. 

o’grady Very well. When I say “Pull,” you pull. 

MARY ELLEN I will. 

o’grady If nothing happens, pull harder. Now. One, 
two, three. Pull 1 

{The veil falls off. Loud cheers.) 

DOYLE {enthusiastically) It’s a grand statue, so it is, and 
worth every penny of the money. 

(the crowd presses round statue.) 
o’grady Sergeant, keep the people back. 
sergeant Get away out of that now, the whole of 
yces. Are you there, Moriarty? Will you attend to 

your duties now and see that law and order is 
preserved? 

o’grady Mrs. Gregg will now lay a bouquet at the feet 
of the statue. She will be supported by Major Kent, 

JP. 

major {comes dotm l. c., protesting) Fd really rather not. 
Doctor. 

o’grady Go on. Major. {Pushes him up to Mrs. Gregg.) 
major KENT very reluctantly leads mrs. gregg 
forward^ and she lays bouquet in front of statue. 
He then leads her back to l. of statue. 

THE CROWD cheers again^ and presses round statue. 
o’grady don^n l. 
billing goes up to r. of statue. 
o’grady {pushes Lord Alfred up c.) Lord Alfred 
Blakeney will now address the assembly. 
lord a. I can’t. I’m totally unprepared, 
o GRADY You must. After the shabby way the Lord- 
Lieutenant has treated us, you must say something. 
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A few well-chosen words on statues in general 
will do. 

LORD A. What am I to do with this? {Holds out the 
address,) 

o’grady Keep it. Don’t let it drop. 

LORD A. But I can’t make a speech with this thing—I 
really can’t. 

o’grady You can if you like. Go on. 

LORD ALFEtED gets On Step of statue . Cheers. 

LORD A. Ladies and gentlemen-—er . . . 

{Cheersl) 

o’grady Take off your hat. {Takes off L^rd ^.*s hat.) 

LORD A. I stand here to-day-—er . . . 

o’grady {to Lord A.) As representative of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. 

LORD A. But I am not his representative. He’ll be very, 
very angry when he hears about this. Oh, damn this 
beastly address I Are there any reporters here? 

o’grady I don’t know. Go on, anyway. 

LORD A. I stand here to-day at the unveiling of this 
unbeautiful statue of this singular-looking man . . . 
{To O^Grady) Do take this thing out of my hands 1 

o’grady Go onl You’re doing capitally. Say something 
about the grant from the Government for a new pier. 

LORD A. But I’ve no authority. I can’t. 

o’grady £500 will satisfy us. It’s a mere trifle. After 
the way the Lord-Lieutenant has behaved to us, he 
must ask the Government for that money. 

LORD A. But he won’t. I’m perfectly sure he won’t. 
(crowd begins to move arvay.) 

o’grady Go on, anyhow. Say something. The people 
are getting impatient. 
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LORD A. (sulkily) 1 have much pleasure in declaring this 
statue now—er—open to public inspection. (Takes hat 
from 0*Grady and puts it on.) 

(Cheers.) 

BILLING (r. of Statue) That’s a darned poor speech. 

LORD A. (irritated) Make a better one yourself, then, 
whoever you are. (Goes domi l.) 

BILLING You bet your sweet life I will. I’ll make one 
that’ll create a sensation, anyhow, (Alounts step of statue) 
Ladies and gentlemen, when I first set eyes on this 
town, a month ago, I thought I had bumped up 
against the most dead-alive, God-forsaken, one-horse 
settlement that Europe could boast, 

(crowd boos and groans loudly, billing looks round 
with a bland smile.) 

GOLLiGHER PuU the Yank down out of that 1 What 
right has he to be standing there? 

FATHER Whisht now, Thady, and behave yourself 
decent. Hasn’t he paid for the statue? 

BILLING I got bitten with the notion of speeding you 

up a bit. I felt plumb sure that there wasn’t a live man 

in the place. Nothing but a crowd of doddering hop¬ 
toads. 

(Boos and uproar from crowd.) 

SERGEANT Keep back now 1 Keep back out of that I 

BILLING Ladies and gentlemen, I was mistaken in my 
estimate, and I own up. Dr. Lucius O’Grady is a real 
live man, and I admire him some. There isn’t a Doctor 
of Medicine in the United States that would not have 
felt that he’d bitten off more than he could chew when 
he tound himself up against the proposition of erecting 
a statue to General John Regan. But Dr. O’Grady 
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made good. Yes, Sirs I He fetched down the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland . . . 

LORD A. But I’m not the Lord-Lieutenant. I do hope 
there are no reporters here. 

BILLING He provided a grand-niece for the General in 
the person of that beautiful young lady . . . {points to 
Mary Hllen.) 

MARY ELLEN Arrah I get out 1 

BILLING And he did all that, gentlemen, in the face of 
a curious fact. Mr. Lieutenant, Right Reverend Sir, and 
gentlemen, there never was such a man as General John 
Regan. I invented him. 

(loud uproar) 

o’grady He says there’s no such person as General 
John Regan. Ladies and gentlemen, here’s the statue, 
erected in accordance with the unanimous wish of the 
people of this locality, and if any man says there’s 
no such person as General John Regan, it will be 
my proud task to convince that man that he’s a 
liar. 

BILLING Prove that, and I’ll write out a cheque for the 
cost of the new pier. 

o’grady Write away, my boy, for there’s the statue 
smiling down on you, and I challenge you or any other 
man to prove that that is not the dead, living, speaking 
image of G.J.R. 

billing Oh, you’re alive all right. All right. I’ll make it 
£ 500 . You’re worth it. 

(jrty shake hands, 

billing takes out cheque-book and writes,) 

DOYLE Bedam, Doctor, but we’ll get the money after 

all. 
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o’grady And honestly. Major; quite honestly. Now, 
gentlemen, hats off, and three cheers for General John 
Regan 1 

(the band p/ays ^^Wearing of the Green.^') 

CURTAIN 
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